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ABSTRACT 


This thesis argues that lay preachers in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland can make 
progress in expository Christ-centered preaching through a series of preaching workshops on 
selected Psalms. Lay preachers were surveyed and participated in a series of preaching 
workshops (in-person or online) that discussed expository preaching tools, a simple Bible 
overview and Christ-centered preaching. It concludes that a series of preaching workshops on 
selected Psalms is beneficial in helping lay preachers but would be more effective still in a 


context of on-going mentoring. 


CHAPTER ONE 


PROBLEM & SETTING 


Introduction 

In Ephesians 4:12 Paul describes how the victorious risen Lord Jesus gives word gifts to 
his church, so that the body of Christ may be equipped to serve him and be built up. To be caught 
up in that ministry as a preacher and teacher of God’s word is, in my opinion, the most 
privileged, undeserved, challenging, humbling and wonderful task. To experience the thrill of 
being carried by the Spirit in the study and the pulpit as we prayerfully prepare and then deliver 
sermons as he moves among God’s people; to know the joy of seeing lives changed as people 
meet the Lord Jesus and learn of God’s love for them and as they follow him as the delicious 
sting of the word of God cuts to the quick of the soul of preacher and hearer alike; to submit to 
the need to focus on God’s words, learning to think God’s thoughts after him; to love and obey 
him as his image bearers and ambassadors — all of it is as exhausting and chastening as it is 
exhilarating and exciting. Preachers are helping Christians follow our Lord Jesus Christ better. 
We are helping Christ’s followers understand how each of our life’s stories fit into his great 
story, given to us in the Bible. We are helping people come to faith in Christ and grow in Christ 
so that one day they will meet him. We are preaching the words the church needs. We are 
preaching the message the world needs, including here in Ireland. This thesis-project is about 


preaching — specifically teaching preaching in Ireland. 


Problem and Setting 

Lay preachers in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland (PCI) lack experience in preaching 
expository Christ-centered sermons from the Old Testament. There is an on-going need for 
preaching within the denomination. PCI is the largest Protestant denomination on the island of 
Ireland.' 536 congregations are organised geographically into nineteen presbyteries with 225,000 
members.” Between fifty and seventy congregations throughout the denomination do not have an 
ordained minister serving as their leader (or to use PCI terminology are considered “vacant’’) at 
any one time.’ Although retired ministers are used to fill the preaching void, the steady number 
of vacant pulpits, particularly in more rural and remote parts of Ireland, means a persistent 
demand for preachers outweighs the number of retired preachers available to meet it. 

To help resolve this, approved non-ordained or “lay” preachers fill these pulpits on a 
week-by-week basis. These lay preachers have been trained through the PCI’s Accredited 
Preachers’ Scheme (APS). Currently there are currently 200 active Accredited Preachers in the 
PCI. However, many Accredited Preachers seem to lack experience in preaching expository, 
Christ-centered sermons from the Old Testament. When surveyed, 76% of those who responded 
admitted to not preaching from the Old Testament in the previous year, choosing to preach on a 


specific New Testament passage or topic instead (even though some had preached over five 


1. The denomination straddles two countries: The Republic of Ireland, and Northern Ireland, part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


2. Figures taken from the PCI website, “About Us,” section 
https://www.presbyterianireland.org/Utility/A bout-Us/A-Brief-Guide-to-PCl.asp (accessed January 8, 2020). 





3. Taken from the PCI website, “Vacant Congregations” section, 
https://www.presbyterianireland.org/Utility/A bout-Us/Opportunities/Vacant-Congregation.aspx (accessed February 
3, 2020). 








times the previous year).* When asked to rate on a scale from 0-10 how confident they felt 
preaching from the Old Testament, some chose to ignore the question. Although the average 
response was between 6 and 7, further questioning suggests such confidence is misplaced. 

It appears that PCI lay preachers do not have a firm grasp of the methodology taught in 
the APS course or its prerequisite the “Handling the Word” (HTW) course. Specifically, they do 
not understand and use the Byran Chapell’s “Fallen Condition Focus,” (FCF) even though it 
plays an intrinsic part in Chapell’s approach to expository Christ-centered preaching and shapes 
the approach used in the APS training course.> When asked to provide a definition for the FCF, 
less then 17% gave answers that could be approximated close to Chapell’s definition. 

The problem is intensified because students do not have the opportunity to practice what 
they have learned. I am referring specifically to the “Handling the Word” (HTW) course. This 
was launched in 2013 and it is a prerequisite for the APS. Its aim is to introduce and train non- 
ordained people on the basic principles of expository Christ-centered preaching. The program 
has been successful, but some students who have completed the course are unable to make 
progress in their preaching because they have been given little opportunity thereafter to use the 
expository “tools” the course introduces. 

Moreover, a foundational problem is the lack of reference to the Old Testament within 
the HT W course itself, despite the flexibility of the course format. In the Presbytery of Dublin 
and Munster in the Republic of Ireland, seven HTW courses have been run. The first was held in 


Dublin in the Fall of 2014 on six consecutive Sunday evenings. The format for the evening 


4. See Appendix D for Sample Accredited Preacher Survey Answers, and Appendix E for Accredited 
Preacher Survey: Results, Breakdown & Observations. 


5. “The FCF is the mutual human condition that contemporary believers share with those to or for whom 
the text was written that requires the grace of the passage.” Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching: Redeeming 
the Expository Sermon (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 1994), 42. 


followed the same pattern: a lecture in the first hour followed by an interactive workshop in the 
second hour. The lectures were based on Bryan Chapell’s Christ-Centered Preaching and also 
drew upon two chapters from The Preacher and Preaching.° The second hour focused on 
applying the specific preaching “tools” introduced in the lecture. In the sixth week of the course 
two students preached a sermon from Mark’s gospel or Philippians to the course lecturers and 
cohort. These were subsequently critiqued and discussed by everyone present, with lecturers 
facilitating and leading the discussion. The result is that only two people had the opportunity to 
practice their preaching. 

In the second HTW course, the lecture material content remained the same as the first, 
but the format differed. It took place in Dublin on two consecutive Saturdays in November 2014, 
starting with a lecture followed by an interactive workshop, again using passages from Mark’s 
gospel for analysis. Three lectures and corresponding workshops occurred each Saturday. Instead 
of a final workshop consisting of two students each preaching a sermon, more time was given to 
group work and discussion. No sermons were preached, and no critique was offered. The result is 
that no one had the opportunity to practice what they had been taught during the course. 

Two ordained PCI ministers taught the course on each occasion. The broad consensus 
from participants was that running the course over six weeks was preferable to two consecutive 
full days as it gave them more time to process what was taught, and to consider how it might be 
implemented in their respective contexts. 

Likewise, a third HTW course was held in Galway in the Spring of 2015, and a fourth 
course occurred in Dublin in the Fall of 2015. Both were held over six weeks, using a similar 


format to that from the Fall 2014. A further course was run in Cork and Limerick in 2016, using 


6. Samuel T. Logan Jr. ed. The Preacher and Preaching: Reviving the Art (P&R Publishing, 1986), in 
particular, 331-349. 


the “2-day” format. A sixth course was run in May/June of 2017 over six weeks. A further 
course was run on a one-to-one basis by an individual PCI minister and student member of his 
congregation in Cork. This occurred over a ten-week academic term. 

So far approximately 60 people have completed the HTW course in Dublin and Munster 
Presbytery. When added to the many more who have completed the HTW course in Northern 
Ireland and coupled with the 200 Accredited Preachers currently active within PCI throughout 
the island, we see how a considerable number of non-ordained preachers and would-be preachers 
appear to lack experience and the necessary training in preaching expository Christ-centered 
sermons from the Old Testament. 

This thesis proposes that participation in a series of preaching workshops on selected 
Psalms would help non-ordained/lay preachers in the PCI develop their preaching skills. 

Three overlapping issues shape this thesis. The first is from a pastoral and biblical- 
theological perspective, the second pedagogical, and the third pragmatic. 

From a pastoral, Biblical-theological perspective, participants in the HT'W and APS 
courses do not appear to have understood how Biblical theology shapes an expository Christ- 
centered sermon from the Old Testament. The HTW course provides a simple introduction to 
elements of expository Christ-centered preaching upon which the APS course builds. For 
example, it affirms and teaches the authority and inspiration of all of the Scriptures. It mentions 
“the Fallen Condition Focus.’”’ It also asserts the need for the preacher to appreciate how the 


Scriptures are to be considered in relation to Christ’s redemptive work. 


7. Handling the Word Lecture 3. See Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 40-48, and his article, “The 
Fallen Condition Focus And The Purpose of the Sermon,” https://www.preaching.com/articles/the-fallen-condition- 
focus-and-the-purpose-of-the-sermon/ (accessed January, 2020). 








However, the content of the course lecture scripts suggest that little reference is made to 
preaching from the Old Testament and the course offers no opportunity for students to preach 
from the Old Testament. Workshops are based solely on selected New Testament texts from 
Mark’s gospel or Philippians. This omission may be understandable given time constraints, but I 
suggest that such an approach weakens the essential biblical-theological perspective that 
Chapell’s methodology commends and that the HTW and APS endorse.’ Even though 
participants in the APS course are introduced to biblical theology and taught how they might 
preach from various biblical genres in both Old and New Testaments, statistical analysis suggests 
that they choose to preach primarily from the New Testament or specific topic or subject. 

This thesis contends that teaching a simple biblical theology will help correct this 
imbalance, since it will either introduce participants to redemptive-history for the first time, or 
act as a reminder of what was previously taught during the APS. 

The second issue is pedagogical. The present HTW course introduces students to some 
of the exegetical “tools” used in preparing and preaching an expository Christ-centered, sermon. 
Given the course constraints (six sessions) participants have scant opportunity to practice using 
these tools either in sermon preparation or delivery. Keith Ferdinando highlights the potential 
difficulty such a relatively inactive approach could raise: 

When students remain passive in a programme of study, simply listening or reading with 

little interaction, then serious learning is much less likely to take place, and most of what 


is taught is quickly forgotten. It is when they are engaged—asking and answering 
questions, discussing issues and arguing a case — that their brain cells fire into life. ... 


8. Handling the Word \ecture three asks: “How do we do justice to this redemptive and Christ-centered 
focus while remaining fair and faithful to the Bible passage? Sometimes it is very obvious because the passage is 
speaking directly of the work of Christ but often it is not. This is true of the Old Testament as well as the New. In 
this course we are focussing on the New Testament. The two books we will use in the workshops are Mark and 
Philippians. We want you to be able to handle these two books well rather than spread ourselves too thin over all the 
different sorts of books in the Bible. There is an extra handout which gives you some pointers on making talks on 
Old Testament passages Christ-centered.” “Handling the Word: Lecture Three: Discovering the Message: Finding 
the Problem and Revealing the Solution,” 6. The handout alluded to, is a one-page A4 document on typology. 


Moreover, learning is more likely to take place when people see the relevance of what is 
taught.° 


In this thesis I suggest that a series of interactive preaching workshops on selected Psalms 
will help to overcome some of these limitations. As Ward and Rowen assert, “Students learn best 
not in an abstract or remote environment, but in the actual experiential context in which the 
knowledge must be applied. There the opportunity for perceiving the value of new information is 
experientially available.”!° The format of the preaching workshops I designed (whether as part of 
an in-person cohort or a digital online course) includes the opportunity for every participant to 
put into practice the things being taught. 

The third issue is pragmatic. The HTW and APS courses have been used by the PCI as 
introductory and necessary steps in the application process for ordained ministry within the 
denomination. Typically, students may only participate in the APS on completion of the HTW. 
However, the APS assumes some previous experience in preaching which applicants sometimes 
lack. This creates a potential impasse where some who have completed the HTW course and 
want to develop their preaching skills by taking the APS course cannot enrol in it, because they 
lack preaching experience. 

Similarly, those who have been certified as Accredited Preachers, in order to maintain 
their accredited status, are required to preach twice a year, and to undergo approved training 
annually. Not every Accredited Preacher is able to maintain their accreditation because 


preaching opportunities are limited, or they are unable to find suitable training. In 2020, this was 


9. Keith Ferdinando “Jesus, the Theological Educator” Themelios 38.3 (2013), 368. 
http://themelios.thegospelcoaltion.org/article/jesus-the-theological-educator (accessed January 25, 2020). 





10. Ted Ward and Samuel F. Rowen, “The Significance of the Extension Seminary,” Evangelical Missions 
Quarterly, Vol. 9, No. 1 (Fall 1972), https://emqonline.com/node/951 (accessed July 26, 2017), 2. 





compounded by lockdown and government restrictions as a result of the Covid-19 pandemic, 
both in Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland. 

This thesis contends that a series of interactive workshops on expository Christ-centered 
preaching would, in part, provide this necessary experience or training and help bridge the 


potential gaps the PCI’s current arrangements present. 


Research question 
How can lay preachers in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, develop skills in expository 


Christ-centered preaching? 


Thesis 
Lay preachers in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland can develop skills in expository 
Christ-centered preaching by participating in a series of preaching workshops on selected 


Psalms. 


Overview 
I defend this thesis by exploring its biblical/ theological framework in Chapter 2. 
Specifically, I consider four areas: inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture; a redemptive-historical 
hermeneutic; a theology of expository Christ-centered preaching; a theology of mentoring and 
training with a particular consideration of Paul’s relationship to Timothy and with reference to 
Proverbs. In Chapter 3, I present a review of pertinent literature focusing on the areas of 
expository Christ-centered preaching and of mentoring. While reference is made to both the UK 


and Northern Irish contexts, it appears that little has been published on the subject of 


encouraging mentoring and training of a biblical-theologically driven, expository Christ-centered 
preaching model, specifically for the Republic of Ireland setting. In Chapter 4 I set out the 
thesis-project’s design which consisted of two stages. The resultant outcomes and lessons 
learned from the thesis-project are described and considered in Chapter 5. 

Through the course of this thesis-project I have come to the following working definition 
of expository Christ-centered preaching: “Expository Christ-centered preaching is the 
examination, explanation and application of a specific Biblical text within its context (both 
immediate and redemptive) so that by God’s grace, Christ’s Spirit-filled followers hear and 
believe God’s word and serve the Lord every day.” How this definition might be realized in 
teaching preaching to Irish Presbyterian lay preachers is considered more fully in the following 
chapters. 

As will become apparent not everything went as planned! The Covid-19 pandemic added 
further difficulty. In-person workshops were adapted to become hastily produced online videos, 
and live group interaction was replaced with individual correspondence by email and digital 
conversation. This meant that some of the benefits of corporate learning in a cohort suffered. 
Nonetheless it is hoped that the outcomes, observations and provisional conclusions will prove 


helpful to future PCI ministry in this area. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL / THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


This thesis-project aims to help lay preachers in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland (PCT) 
develop in their preaching of expository Christ-centered sermons from the Old Testament. The 
underlying assumption in this thesis is that the Bible, both Old and New Testaments, is the true 
word of God, and as such it has authority over all of life. This is in keeping with the subordinate 
doctrinal standards of the PCI outlined in the Westminster Confession: “The authority of the holy 
Scripture, for which it ought to be believed and obeyed, depends not upon the testimony of any 
man or church, but wholly upon God (who is truth itself) the author thereof; and therefore, it is to 
be received, because it is the word of God.” Westminster Confession of Faith 1.4. 

Several biblical/ theological features underpin this thesis. The following are considered in 
this chapter: God’s revelation: the inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture — both Old and New 
Testaments; a redemptive-historical hermeneutic; a theology of expository Christ-centered 


biblical preaching; a theology of mentoring and training. 


God’s revelation: the inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture — both Old and New 
Testaments 


This project aims to encourage Irish lay preachers to faithfully preach sermons from the 
Bible. A clear understanding of the nature and trustworthiness of Scripture is therefore 
necessary. The doctrines of inspiration and inerrancy are grounded in a broader understanding of 
the doctrine of “revelation” — namely God’s written and spoken word about himself. A number 


of references from the Old and New Testaments have been selected for consideration.! 


1. Peter Adam, Speaking God’s Words: A Practical Theology of Preaching (Leicester: IVP, 1996), 15-35, 
offers a much fuller, and more thorough examination of these doctrines, as they pertain to the preacher’s purview 
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Foundational to this thesis-project is the truth that the God of the Bible speaks. This can 


be seen through the unfolding story of the Bible. In Genesis | the repeated phrase, “and God 
said” (DTN 7X1) ushers in creation. The creative activity and power of God in the world is 


inextricably and repeatedly linked to his speech. 

As the epitome of God’s creation, and in contrast to his previous engagement with it, God 
is portrayed as interacting with human beings in comprehensible, spoken, words. God speaks 
words of blessing on the man and the woman, tells them what to do (Gen 1:28) and voices his 
instruction as he sets them to live in Eden (Gen 2:16-17). As God’s image bearer, the man also 
speaks (Gen 1:23). Built on the foundational truth that God speaks, this project’s concern is how 
preachers might speak the truth about God and his words in an Irish context. 

However, in Genesis 3:1 the veracity of God’s words is questioned and twisted (“Did 
God really say?’’) and his instruction disobeyed (Gen 3:6). As a result, God’s engagement with 
humanity changes dramatically. Knowledge of good and evil and a spiritual and physical death 


occur — demonstrated in God’s exclusion of human beings from Eden, and the subsequent 
repetition of the phrase, “and he died” (N/A°1) in Genesis 5. 


Yet God continues to speak to Adam and Eve despite their rebellion. He makes them a 
promise that gives hope for humankind (Gen 3:15) even though they are ejected from God’s 
immediate presence. In cursing the serpent (Gen 3:15) the Lord God describes what the woman’s 
progeny will accomplish: 


he shall bruise your head, 
and you shall bruise his heel. 


and task. Adam offers two summary statements, “God has spoken,” and, “It is written,” to capture the essence of the 
doctrine of Divine revelation. These statements shape the analysis offered here. 
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Specifically, how this will happen is unclear. However, that this promise is made and that 
this “proto-evangelium” is framed in intelligible language, further illustrates how God 
communicates with fallen human-beings using spoken, comprehensible, words. A conviction of 
this thesis-project is that it is the responsibility of the expository preacher to explain these words 
to a world that needs to hear them. 

This includes helping Irish lay preachers appreciate the broad narrative of Scripture. 
Tracing the fulfillment of God’s promise provides an outline for the story of the Bible. Genesis 
12:1-3 is framed within a spoken promise made and repeated by God which develops through the 
Genesis narrative (Gen 15; 18:18; 22:18; 26:4; 28:14) as he focuses on an individual — Abram 
whose name God changes to “Abraham” in Genesis 17:5 (meaning father of many), and in due 
course, Abraham’s descendants, Isaac (Gen 26:1-5) and Jacob who is renamed “Israel” (Gen 
28:13-15; 32:28). 

In my preaching workshops to Irish lay preachers, I explain how the unfolding story of 


God’s promise may be paralleled with a gradual revelation of God’s character and name, 
culminating in the self-disclosure and definition of his name “The LORD” (91};7”) (Ex 3:14, Ex 


34:6) reflecting his eternal and ever-present nature. As The LORD He speaks to Moses in the 
burning bush (Ex 3:4) and ties his name to the deliverance of his people from slavery in Egypt 
into the Promised Land (Ex 3:14-17). In time God’s verbal iteration is inscribed and recorded in 
the Mosaic Law. God tells Moses to “write these words” (Ex 24:2-4, 34:27) — namely, the 
commands, the law of God for God’s people as they travel to and then settle in the promised land 


of Canaan.? 


2. See Peter Adam, Written for us: Receiving God’s Words in The Bible (Nottingham: Inter-Varsity Press, 
2008), 83-92. 
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Psalm 19 asserts and summarizes God’s revelation in two broad parameters. Firstly, 
within the general revelation of creation (Ps 19:1-6) and secondly within the specific revelation 
of the law (Ps 19:7-14) given by God to the people of Israel.* Such specific, indeed special, 
revelation is considered by the writer of Psalm 119, whose every verse appears to be a prayerful 
meditation upon what the Lord has said to Israel in the Jewish law.* 

In my preaching workshops I explain to Irish lay preachers how an appreciation of the 
varied genre of the Old Testament sharpens and shapes our preaching. Indeed, the conviction that 
God speaks, revealing His authoritative character, is understood throughout the array of writings 
within the Old Testament itself. For example, the phrase “Thus says the LORD” occurs over 500 
times in the Pentateuch and more than 1200 times in the prophetic writings. To the poetry of the 
Psalms and prophets (including apocalyptic prophecy) we can add wisdom literature. For 
example, Job 38:1ff. where again we see God speaking to his creation: “Then the LORD 
answered Job out of the whirlwind and said.” 

The New Testament writers view Jesus Christ as the ultimate revelation of God, and as 
coming from God (John 1:1-3). John’s reference to Jesus Christ as the “the word” (6 AOyos) 
communicates the ultimate self-communication of God. Jesus is described as “the word made 
flesh” (John 1:14). That Jesus Christ is both fully divine and fully human, leads to the conclusion 
that God talks with humanity as part of that humanity. Hebrews 1:1-3 describes how Christ is the 
final, ultimate, incarnate, revelation from God to human beings. 

3. David’s prayer in Psalm 19:14 forms an appropriate response to what the LorD has communicated of 


Himself: “Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in your sight, O LORD, my rock 
and my redeemer.” It has also been prayed by generations of preachers at the start of a sermon. 


4. Christopher Ash notes that apart from its opening three verses which consider how, “the only way of 
blessing is to walk in the way of the word,” the rest of Psalm 119 in a personal prayer directed to “You, Lorb.” Ash 
observes “[The singer] moves from doctrine to prayer; we need to do the same.” Christopher Ash, Bible Delight: 
Heartbeat of the Word of God (Fearn: Christian Focus, 2008), 27. 
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We see the importance of God’s words in Jesus’ ministry. Jesus understands the Jewish 
Scriptures as God’s words. For example, in Luke 4:1-13, when tempted in the desert for forty 
days (echoing the Exodus story of Israel who journey through the wilderness for forty years), 
Jesus resists the devil with the words, “it is written” (Luke 4:4, 4:8) and then in Luke 4:12 
answers the devil with, “It is said.’> 

Moreover, Jesus understands himself as the fullest revelation of God, speaking the words 
of God (for example, John 5:24, 12:44-50), carrying with them eternal life-giving rescue. We see 
again the importance of written words to Jesus as he promises the Holy Spirit to the disciples the 
night before his death. Jesus explains how the Holy Spirit will remind the apostles of his words 
and teachings (John 14:26, also John 16:13) once he has died and risen from the dead. Of 
particular note is their significance, as they communicate to the world about him. 

That these words captured in the gospel writings are to be understood as authoritative 
Scripture is seen, for example, in 1 Timothy 5:18 where Paul quotes firstly from Deuteronomy 
25:4 and then from Jesus’ own words recorded both in Matthew 10:10 and Luke 10:7 and 
describes them all as “Scripture.” 

We can add to this Peter’s view of Paul’s writings, referenced in 2 Peter 3:16. In 
grouping them alongside “the other Scriptures” (tc AOUTCLS YOaddc) the apostle Peter places 


Paul’s writing into the same category. 


5. I suggest Jesus’ reliance upon Deuteronomy 6-8 at this moment is significant from a redemptive- 
historical viewpoint. In the Deuteronomy context, Moses is giving a second iteration of the Law to the nation of 
Israel before they enter the Promised Land. Jesus, as the representative of the new Israel, who is tempted, yet resists 
temptation in the wilderness, now encapsulates and embodies what the previous generations have failed to do, 
namely live by God’s revealed word. It may therefore be argued that Jesus is defining God’s people in himself. 
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This raises the question as to how these Scriptures, from both the Old and New 
Testaments came into being, which brings us to the doctrine of inspiration. Here we will look at 
two specific texts — 2 Timothy 3:16-17 and 1 Peter 1:21. 

In 2 Timothy 3:16-17, the apostle Paul writes: “All Scripture is breathed out by God and 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be complete, equipped for every good work.” 

To help Irish lay preachers appreciate the special nature of Scripture it is worth focusing 
upon the term translated “breathed out by God” (8e6svevotos). If the term is split into its 
component parts (derived from 0¢6c¢ — meaning “God” and mvetpia — meaning “breath”’), the 
divine nature of Scripture may be adduced and the manner in which that Scripture is transmitted 
is illustrated. The literal meaning of Paul’s assertion is that all Scripture is breathed out, or ex- 
pirated by God. Paul’s language echoes the creative activity of God in Genesis. The Spirit that 
brings life into being at creation through the spoken word of God, brings new life through the 
Spirit-filled written word of God. 

That does not suggest that from a human point of view, everything read in the Bible is 
equally interesting, or memorable, but it does mean that it is equally inspired by God. Donald 
MacLeod believes the term “plenary” best captures this understanding. He concludes, “What this 
highlights is that the Bible in its entirety is inspired by God. Whatever the authors intended to 
say, and whatever they taught — their history, their ethics, their chronology — is all covered by 


inspiration.”° 


6. Donald MacLeod, A Faith to Live By: Understanding Christian Doctrine (Fearn, Ross-shire: Christian 
Focus Publication, 2010), Kindle edition (2015), 8. 
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This raises the question as to how Scripture is transmitted and brings us to 2 Peter 1:20- 
21. Here we read, “Knowing this first of all, that no prophecy of Scripture comes from 
someone’s own interpretation. For no prophecy was ever produced by the will of man, but men 
spoke from God as they were carried along by the Holy Spirit.” 

These verses highlight both the divine and human origin of Scripture. Peter asserts how it 
is not a product of human invention. Rather, those who wrote it were “carried along” 
(peQopeEvol) by the Holy Spirit. To borrow a term used much later about the art of preaching, 
one might say that they were communicating “truth through personality.” 

To this doctrine we must add the inerrancy of Scripture — that is, its self-attestation to 
truth and reliability.’ Consider Jesus’ words in his Gethsemane prayer in John 17:17 (“Sanctify 
them by the truth; your word is truth.”) or Hebrews 6:18 where the writer reminds readers that it 
is “impossible for God to lie.” Agur agrees in Proverbs 30:5, declaring “Every word of God is 
flawless.” 

As Mounce concludes, “The entirety of Scripture comes from the mouth of God. To read 
it is to hear him speak. It is therefore true, and it can therefore be trusted.’”’ Space does not allow 


for consideration of Scripture’s clarity,!° its necessity,!! and its sufficiency,!? but the 
p y y y 


7. Philips Brookes, “Preaching is the bringing of truth through personality.” Lectures on Preaching 
(London: H.R. Allenson Ltd. 1877), 5. Cited by JI Packer, “Some Perspectives on Preaching,” in Preaching the 
Living Word: Addresses from the Evangelical Ministry Assembly (Fearn: Christian Focus Publications, 1999), 28. 
Contributors Dick Lucas, Alec Motyer, J.I. Packer, Peter Jensen, Bruce Milne, Mark Ashton and David Jackman. 


8. Wayne Grudem, Systematic Theology: An Introduction to Biblical Doctrine (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Zondervan, 1994) 90, explains how: “The inerrancy of Scripture means that Scripture in the original manuscripts 
does not affirm anything that is contrary to fact.” 

9. William Mounce, Word Biblical Commentary 46: Pastoral Epistles (Nashville: Thomas Nelson 
Publishers, 2000), 570. 

10. Or “perspicuity.” See, for example, 1 Cor 2:14, Psalm 19:7. 

11. See, for example, John 6:68, Rom 1:19, 2:14, 15:4. 


12. Again, 2 Tim 3:16-17 may be cited in this regard. 
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encouragement from this brief overview is to give Irish lay preachers an understanding of the 
inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture. 


From this we now turn to consider its interpretation. 


A redemptive-historical hermeneutic 
The preaching workshops designed for my thesis-project particularly highlight Luke 24 

where the risen Jesus explains to his disciples how his life, death and resurrection relate to the 
Scriptures. This is to help Irish lay preachers appreciate the centrality of Christ to the Scriptures. 
On the Road to Emmaus Jesus confronts two of his downcast followers who have yet to believe 
or understand the redefining impact of his resurrection. “He said to them, “How foolish you are, 
and how slow to believe all that the prophets have spoken! Did not the Messiah have to suffer 
these things and then enter his glory?” And beginning with Moses and all the Prophets, he 


explained to them what was said in all the Scriptures concerning himself.” (Luke 24:25-27). 
The repeated word translated “all” (variants on T&G) may be interpreted as referring to 


all the Scriptures that refer directly to the life, death and resurrection of the Messiah. However, I 
suggest its repetition conveys the idea that the Scriptures in their entirety are in Jesus’ purview. 
This suggestion is furthered when we add consideration of Luke 24:40-49. The resurrected Jesus 
appears before his disciples and asks for something to eat (indicating his corporeal presence). He 
then, “opened their minds so they could understand the Scriptures” (Luke 24:45) having 
explained to them how, “everything must be fulfilled that is written about me in the Law of 


Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms” (Luke 24:44). Greidanus points out how, “the three main 
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sections of the Old Testament” are referred to here by Jesus, “not just a few prophecies.”!? This 
is corroborated by Joel Green who acknowledges that the phrase, “Moses and all the prophets” 
may refer to “all the Scriptures” directly, but adds Green it, “may as easily refer to Moses as the 
first of the prophets and all of those raised up after him by God. Their prophetic careers, together 
with the Scriptures, all point to the realization of the divine purpose in God’s Messiah.”'* Leon 
Morris suggests that Luke, “gives no indication of which passages [of the Scriptures] the Lord 
chose,” is an indication that the whole of the Old Testament was involved in the discussion. He 
adds, 

We should perhaps understand this not as the selection of a number of proof-texts, but 

rather as showing that throughout the Old Testament a consistent divine purpose is 

worked out, a purpose that in the end meant and must mean the cross...The two had 

wrong ideas of what the Old Testament taught and thus they had wrong ideas about the 

cross.!° 

Morris’ comments also help to address the important question as to how parts of the 
Scriptures that do not contain a direct Messianic connection are to be interpreted in light of what 
I am suggesting regarding Jesus’ words in Luke 24. There is within Scriptures in their entirety an 


organic development, or what Morris here describes as, “‘a consistent divine purpose,” that is 


realised in the person and work of Jesus Christ. Therefore, Scriptures that do not directly refer to 


13. Sydney Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament: A contemporary Hermeneutical Method 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1999), 56. Greidanus further points to John 5:39 (where Jesus tells the Jews, 
“You search the Scriptures because you think that in them you have eternal life: and it is they at bear witness about 
me’’) concluding, “Not just a few isolated messianic prophecies, but the whole Old Testament bears witness to 
Jesus,” 56. 


14. Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1997), 856. See also Ed 
Clowney “Preaching Christ from all the Scriptures,” in Samuel T. Logan Jr. ed. The Preacher and Preaching: 
Reviving the Art in the Twentieth Century (Phillipsburg, New Jersey: P&R, 1986), 163-191. 


15. Leon Morris, Luke: An Introduction and Commentary (Leicester, England: Inter- Varsity Press, 1988), 
370. This perhaps also answers the concern that the short distance between Emmaus and Jerusalem (eight miles) 
would not therefore have allowed for a detailed deliberation of the entire Jewish Scriptures. 
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the Messiah are to be understood within that framework of progressive revelation.'® The risen 
Jesus understands the progressive revelation of the Scriptures as a testimony to himself. The 
Scriptures are fulfilled and make sense when understood through the lens of his life, death and 
resurrection. A perspective echoed, not surprisingly, by his apostles such as Paul in Romans 
16:25-27: 


Now to him who is able to establish you in accordance with my gospel, the message I 
proclaim about Jesus Christ, in keeping with the revelation of the mystery hidden for long 
ages past, but now revealed and made known through the prophetic writings by the 
command of the eternal God, so that all the Gentiles might come to the obedience that 
comes from faith —to the only wise God be glory for ever through Jesus Christ! Amen. 


Pao and Schnabel explain further significance of Jesus’ words as he connects his 
resurrection to the on-going rescuing work of God: 


Jesus’ reference to the law of Moses, the prophets, and the psalms establishes not only a 
general continuity with the Jewish Scriptures, but also, and more importantly, a continuity 
between the past reality of divine salvation in Israel’s history and the present reality of the 
events that had just transpired in the Holy City.'’ 


They add, 


Jesus argued in [Luke] 16:31 that if God’s revelation in Scripture is unconvincing, neither 
will a resurrected person be able to convince sinners to repent. If in 16:31 the Scriptures 
are more persuasive than a resurrection, in 24:44-47 the Scriptures themselves are 


16. For further consideration see Matthew W. Bates, “Closed-Minded Hermeneutics? A Proposed 
Alternative Translation for Luke 24:45,” JBL, Vol. 129, No. 3 (Fall 2010), 537-557, 
https://www .jstor.org/stable/10.15699/jb1.1354.2016.3136?seg=1 (accessed February, 2021) and Joshua Mann’s 
rejoinder, “What Is Opened in Luke 24:45, the Mind or the Scriptures?,” JBL, Vol. 135, No. 4 (Winter 2016), 799- 
806, https://www.jstor.org/stable/10.15699/jbl.1354.2016.3136?seq=1 (accessed February, 2021). See also John 
Stott, The Message of Acts: To the Ends of the Earth (Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 1990), 41, n.6. where he 
graciously presents the reformed view that the ‘the New Testament authors understood the Old Testament 
prophecies concerning the seed of Abraham, the promised land and the kingdom as having been fulfilled in Christ” 
which does not therefore include a physical return of the Jewish people to the land, against the dispensational 
perspective. 














17. David W. Pao and Eckhard J. Schnabel, Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament, 
eds. G.K. Beale and D.A. Carson (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2007), 401. See also, Howard J. Grant, 
“How to Preach Christ from the Old Testament.” Presbyterian Journal (16 January 1985), 8-10, 
https://archive.org/details/presbyterianjour1984tayl/page/n647 (accessed January, 2020), who makes a similar point. 
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misunderstood without belief in Jesus’ resurrection. In other words, Jesus’ death and 
resurrection are what give proper meaning to the Scriptures.'® 


Luke has already cited several occasions where Jesus understands himself as the 
fulfilment of scriptural prophecy. Most notably in Luke 4:18-19, at the beginning of his public 
ministry, Jesus sees himself as God’s long-promised rescuing deliverer, fulfilling Isaiah’s 
prophecy from Isaiah 60:1-2. 

Likewise, the apostles see their work as a continuation of Christ’s work, in agreement 
with the Scriptures. Hence Peter on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2:14-41) attributes the Holy 
Spirit’s work among the disciples as a fulfilment of Joel’s prophecy (Acts 2:16-21; Joel 2:28-32). 
He further asserts that Jesus’ life, ministry, death, resurrection and exaltation are a fulfilment of 
Psalm 110. The historical terms “Lord” and “Christ” are now attributed to Jesus of Nazareth. So, 
Peter concludes, “Therefore let all Israel be assured of this: God has made this Jesus, who you 
crucified, both Lord and Christ” (Acts 2:36). 

As the story of the growth of the New Testament church unfolds, we see how the apostle 
Paul’s hermeneutic is in keeping with Christ’s. Specifically, that the Scriptures now make sense 
through the death, resurrection and exaltation of Jesus Christ. What is more, Paul considers his 
ministry as a further development of Isaiah’s prophecy. In Acts 13:47, he cites Isaiah 49:6 as a 
defense of his ministry to the Gentiles.!° 

Two further New Testament examples typify this redemptive-historical, or what we 


might call a “christocentric” hermeneutic. 


18. Pao and Schnabel, Commentary, 401. 


19. See Peter Adam, Speaking God’s Words, 43. Adam argues how Paul’s use of these verses illustrates the 
apostle’s understanding of his ministry as fulfilment of Isaiah’s words. To this we can add 2 Cor. 1:19-20 where 
Paul explains, “For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, whom we proclaimed among you, Silvanus and Timothy and I, 
was not Yes and No, but in him it is always Yes. For all the promises of God find their Yes in him. That is why it is 
through him that we utter our Amen to God for his glory.” 
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Firstly, Hebrews 1:1-4, 

Long ago, at many times andin many ways, God spoke to our fathers by the 

prophets, but in these last days he has spoken to us by his Son, whom he appointed the heir 

of all things, through whom also he created the world. He is the radiance of the glory of 

God and the exact imprint of his nature, and he upholds the universe by the word of his 

power. After making purification for sins, he sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on 

high, having become as much superior to angels as the name he has inherited is more 
excellent than theirs. 

The “Son” is a reference to Jesus. Of note is how the writer refers to God’s 
communication with people as “speaking.” Historically (“to our ancestors”) God talked to His 
people through prophets in a myriad of ways (see also 2 Pet. 1:19-21), but God’s ultimate 
communication has occurred through “his Son.” The writer of Hebrews | describes how this Son 
not only owns the universe (he is the “heir of all things”) but made the earth (“he created the 
world”). God’s creative communication is attributed to the Son.” 


He is also the, “radiance of God’s glory.” In the use of this one word “glory” (66a) the 


writer transports his readers through centuries of understanding of God’s revelation. Moses 
asked the Lord to show him his “glory” (712) (Ex 33:19). Moses wants to see God — His 


essential being. So (Ex 34:6-7) the Lord permits Moses to “see” God as he passes in front of 
Moses declaring both his name and his character: 


The Lord the Lord, the compassionate and gracious God, slow to anger and abounding in 
love and faithfulness, maintaining love to thousands and forgiving wickedness rebellion 
and sin. Yet he does not leave the guilty unpunished; he punishes the children and their 
children for the sin of the fathers to the third and fourth generation. 


20. Also, Colossians 1:15-17 where Paul declares, “The Son is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn 
over all creation. For in him all things were created: things in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether 
thrones or powers or rulers or authorities; all things have been created through him and for him. He is before all 
things, and in him all things hold together.” 
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Yet as the Lord explains to Moses, “you cannot see my face” (Ex 33:20), and so ,““When 
my glory passes by I will put in you in a cleft in the rock and cover you with my hand until I 
have passed by. Then I will remove my hand and you will see my back; but my face must not be 
seen” (Ex 33:23). 

What is of interest for our purposes is the writer to Hebrews’ implication that the partial 
appreciation of God’s glory experienced by Moses has now been more fully revealed in the 
person and work of Jesus Christ. 

Other New Testament writers develop this. At the conclusion of his gospel’s prologue, 
John writes, “We have seen His glory — the glory of the one and Only full of Grace and truth” 
(John 1:18) - a paraphrase of Exodus 34:6. Paul compares the present Christian experience with 
Moses’ in Exodus 34, when he concludes, “For God, who said, “Let light shine out of darkness” 
made his light shine in our hearts to give us the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ.” (2 Cor 4:6). The implication is that Christians are in as privileged, if not more 
privileged position, as Moses in terms of our relationship with God, since it is through faith in 
Christ that we can gaze on God’s glory in the face of Jesus. 

Graeme Goldsworthy summarizes and concludes, 

The pattern that our brief biblical-theological survey has revealed is that of the proclaimed 

word of God as his chosen means of both creation and new creation. The Christological 

perspective includes the fact that, while God spoke directly to innocent and sinless humans 
in Eden, the pattern that emerges once sin enters is that of a human mediated word. The 
prophetic word prepares the way for the incarnate Word of God. After his ascension the 
ministry of preaching is the appointed means for the continuance of this saving principle. 


But since Christ is the creating word, proclamation that fulfils God’s purpose is only ever 
about Christ.! 


21. Graeme Goldsworthy, Preaching the Whole Bible as Christian Scripture (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Eerdmans, 2000), 45. 
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Therefore, the simple yet profound encouragement of this thesis-project is to encourage 
Irish lay preachers to talk about Jesus as they preach. So far, we have discussed how the story of 
the Bible is the story of God. We have asserted that it is true and inspired and can observe that 
God is its central character.”” We now consider a theology of expository Christ-centered 


preaching. 


A theology of expository Christ-centered preaching 

The pattern of expository preaching can be traced throughout the story of the Bible. This 
undergirds what I try to accomplish in my training of Presbyterian lay preachers in Ireland. 

Peter Adam’? identifies Moses as the first preacher in the Bible. Moses is tasked by God 
with communicating God’s words in a variety of ways. He speaks for God (Ex. 2:18-19), he 
writes down the words of God (Ex 24:4, 34:27-28) and he reads the words of God (Ex 24:7). In 
Leviticus 1:2 the Lord calls on Moses to speak and explain the Lord’s commands to Israel. 

Deuteronomy is a series of three sermons preached by Moses to the people of Israel as 
they are about to enter the Promised Land. As he draws to the end of his life, Moses writes the 
law and gives it to those in positions of leadership among God’s people (Deut 31:9; 24-25) with 
the express instruction that they, “read this law before all Israel in their hearing” (Deut 31:11). 
Peter Adam suggests that Moses’ “reading” of the law in Deuteronomy 31:30 and 32:44 is more 
than a verbatim recitation of the transcribed words of the Lord but is an exposition of the law of 


God (Deut 1:5). The words of God are to be taught to everyone in the community, regardless of 


22. From personal recollection, David Jackman, in teaching preaching at the Cornhill Training Course in 
London would often quote his former Old Testament professor, Alec Motyer’s saying, “God is the hero of the 
Bible.” 


23. Adam, Speaking God’s Words, 39. 
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gender, age, social background or ethnicity, with the goal that they may “fear the Lord.” (Deut 
31:12). 

This practice of reading and explaining God’s transcribed words is to be carried out for 
the generations to come so that, “their children, who have not known it [the law], may hear and 
learn to fear the Lord your God, as long as you live in the land that you are going over the Jordan 
to possess.” (Deut 31:13). Adam further argues that the pattern of reading and explaining God’s 
words, a presentation of its application, and an exhortation to obedience (e.g. Deut 4:1; 6:13; 8:1; 
10:12-1), is a foundational template for expository preaching.** God’s words set the parameters 
of what is taught, explained and applied by a preacher to God’s people. This pattern is repeated 
through the pages of the Old and New Testaments. 

To this the role of priests, outlined in Malachi 2:7 for example, may be added: “For the 
lips of a priest should guard knowledge and people should seek instruction from his mouth, for 
he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts.” 

Ezra is such a priest. He is described in Ezra 7:10-11 as one who is dedicated to the study 
and teaching of God’s word among God’s people. In Nehemiah 8:1-10 he stands before the 
people of God who have returned from exile to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, as the gathered 
assembly is presented with the law. Ezra stands on a raised platform, built specifically for the 
task (Neh 8:4) and opens the book of the law in front of the people. In a context of assembled 
worship of The LORD (Neh 8:6), he and a team of Levites (Neh 8:7) read from the book clearly 
and explain it, “so that the people understood the reading.” (Neh 8:8). Ezra, Nehemiah and the 
Levites then apply God’s words as they encourage the people not to grieve, but to celebrate 


because, “This day is saved to the Lord your God.” (Neh 8:9). 


24. Adam, Speaking God’s Words, 39. See also Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching: Redeeming the 
Expository Sermon (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 1994), 80. 
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The Prophets’ role as “covenant enforcement mediators” throughout the Old Testament 
was to bring God’s people back to the truth of God’s words.”> They highlighted the ongoing 
necessity for God’s people to accept and live by what God had said or was saying to them in a 
particular historic moment — often premised with the iteration “Thus says the Lord.” Those who 
carried on this word ministry include Elijah (1 Kgs 17:2, 68, 16, 24), the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 
1:4, 9), Ezekiel (Eze 2:9-3:1), Amos (Am 3:7), and most notably Isaiah.”® 

This prophetic work is also demonstrated in the life of John the Baptist whose ministry is 
a fulfilment of Isaiah 40:3 according to Mark 1:1-4 (see also John 1:23) preparing the way for 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It could be argued that the first explicitly New Testament Christ-centered 
expository sermon occurs as the Baptist points his disciples to Jesus and declares, “Behold, the 
Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world!” (John 1:29), drawing upon Passover 
language from Exodus 12 and the promise of deliverance and sacrifice in Isaiah’s servant song in 
Isaiah 53:6-7. 

We have already seen how the risen Christ’s teaching in Luke 24 establishes that he is the 
lens through which the Scriptures are to be understood and applied to God’s people. During his 
earthly ministry, before his death and resurrection, Jesus adopts a similar pattern of reading from 
Scripture, explaining it and applying it. For example in Luke 4:16-22 Jesus takes the words of 
Isaiah the prophet, reads them before those who are gathered in the synagogue, and explains and 
applies them, with the words, “Today this Scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing” (Luke 


4:22). The word translated “proclaim” in Luke 4:18-19 (evayyedtGopat) is connected to an 


25. Gordon D. Fee & Douglas Stuart, How to Read the Bible For All Its Worth 2"4 Edition (Zondervan, 
Grand Rapids, 1993), 167. 


26. Adam, Speaking God’s Words, 40. 
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announcement of joyful or good news. It is used more than 40 times in the New Testament. 
Chapell observes it is employed primarily, but not exclusively, to describe evangelistic activity 
directed to non-Christians.’’ Similarly, the verb xnQvooW is used over 70 times (for example 
Rom 10:14-15; 1 Cor 1:21-23; 2 Tim 4:2), and carries with it the sense of a herald declaring an 
announcement on behalf of a king or ruler.”* The repeated conviction of the gospels is that Jesus 
is God’s long-promised king. 

Jesus declares that his words bring life (John 5:24) and are from “the Father who sent 
me” (John 14:24). Jesus promises his disciples that after his death and resurrection, the Holy 
Spirit will continue this ministry in and through the disciples (John 14:24-26; 16:13). 

So it should therefore come as no surprise when we see how after Christ’s ascension, the 
same broad pattern of reading, explanation and application in word ministry can be traced 
through the Spirit-filled teaching in Acts and the rest of the New Testament. The consistent 
emphasis is on the Scriptures finding their fulfillment in the life, death, resurrection and 
exaltation of Jesus. For example Peter’s sermon (Acts 2:14-36) on the day of Pentecost explains 
the arrival of the promised Holy Spirit as a realisation of Joel 2:28-32, the resurrection of Jesus 
as fulfilment of Psalm 16:18-11 and Jesus’ exaltation as the implementation of Psalm 110:1. As I 
noted previously, Peter’s application is that, “all the house of Israel therefore know for certain 


that God has made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified,” (Acts 2:36) and 


27. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 90. 


28. See Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 89-91, where a variety (though not exhaustive as Chapell 
points out) of terms used in the Bible, connected to the verbal communication of God’s word is listed. Chapell 
concludes that the myriad of terms used “indicate[s] the diverse tasks of God’s spokesmen.” 91. See too, John R.W. 
Stott, The Preacher’s Portrait: Some New Testament Word Studies (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1961), 
where Stott considers the role of the preacher under the terms “Steward,” “Herald,” “Witness,” “Father,” and 
“Servant.” 
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that his hearers, “Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
forgiveness of your sins.” (Acts 2:28). 

The priority of the apostles’ word ministry is highlighted in Acts 6:2-4 with the 
appointment of deacons. That priority is seen yet further, as one of the appointed deacons, 
Stephen, speaks in Acts 7:1-53.”? Stephen’s bold conclusion, that his listeners are “stiff-necked” 
and, “uncircumcised in heart and ears, you always resist the Holy Spirit. As your fathers did, so 
do you,” (Acts 7:51) is an applied allusion to Isaiah 66:1-2. Likewise Philip in Acts 8:26-38, 
explains Scripture (Is 53:7-8) and applies it to the life of the Ethiopian eunuch. Luke’s record 
spells out Philip’s simple, verbal methodology: “Then Philip opened his mouth, and beginning 
with this Scripture he told him the good news about Jesus” (Acts 8:35). 

Similarly in Acts 13:16-43, “after the reading of the Law and the Prophets” (Acts 13:15) 
Paul explains to those gathered in the synagogue in Antioch how Jesus is the long-promised 
Savior of God’s people and a direct descendant of King David (Acts 13:23). Jesus, says Paul, is 
the fulfillment of Psalm 2:7 and Isaiah 55:3. He further explains Psalm 16:10 (Acts 13:35) with 
reference to Jesus’ resurrection (“You will not let your Holy One see corruption’) and concludes 
with a warning from Habakkuk1:5, lest his listeners deride his message. Paul’s application is set 
out in Acts 13:38-39: “Let it be known to you therefore, brothers, that through this man 
forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you, and by him everyone who believes is freed from 


everything from which you could not be freed by the law of Moses.” 


29. Stephen’s sermon demonstrates the same pattern of Scripture quoted, explained and applied. as he 
alludes to several moments in the story of God’s people from Genesis onwards, and directly quotes from Ex, 3:6 
(Acts 6:32); Deut 18:15 (Acts 7:37) to explain that Jesus is the Prophet, like Moses; Exodus 32:1, 23 (Acts 7:40-41) 
to remind his hearers of Israel’s idolatry; and Amos 5:27-27 (Acts 7:42-43) to explain why God had sent His people 
into exile on account of their idolatry. 
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Paul describes himself as a herald and apostle (1 Tim 2:7). Elsewhere, “he describes his 
own ministry in terms of proclamation and teaching.”*° (1 Cor 1:17, 23-24;3! 2 Cor 4:5; Col 1:28- 
29). In 1 Timothy 4:13, he exhorts Timothy to, “devote yourself to the public reading of 
Scripture, to exhortation, to teaching.” (1 Tim 4:12). In 2 Timothy 2:2 he encourages Timothy to 
make sure that he passes on what he has been taught. *? Further, having just reminded Timothy of 
Scripture’s divine inspiration he charges Timothy, “in the presence of God and of Christ Jesus, 
who is to judge the living and the dead, and by his appearing and his kingdom: preach the word; 
be reading in season and out of season; reprove, rebuke, and exhort, with complete patience and 
teaching” (2 Tim 4:1-2).°? 

The book of Acts draws to an end with a description of Paul teaching from the Scriptures. 
This time, it is to the Jews living in Rome. “From morning till evening he expounded to them, 
testifying to the kingdom of God and trying to convince them about Jesus both from the Law of 


Moses and from the Prophets” (Acts 28:23). They leave when they hear his suggestion that their 


30. Adam, Preaching God’s Words, 50. 


31. See D.A. Carson, The Cross and Christian Ministry: An Exposition of Passages from I Corinthians 
(Inter- Varsity, Leicester, 1993). 


32. The mentoring relationship between Paul and Timothy is explored later in this chapter. 


33. This perhaps, raises the question as to how Christ is preached from the New Testament letters, and from 
the gospels. The dynamic within the epistles is from an indicative “In Christ” to imperatives that flow from this. For 
example, Paul, writing to the church in Colossae (“the saints and faithful brothers in Christ” Col 1:2) in Colossians 
2:6-7 asserts how they are “rooted in Christ” (Indicative) or in 3:1-4 asserts how they “have been raised with Christ” 
(indicative). Of this understanding, in 3:5-4:1 he gives the believers a series of strong imperatival exhortations. 
Likewise, in Ephesians chapters 1-3, the strong indicatives (for example, “blessed us in Christ with every spiritual 
blessing” (Eph 1:3); “So then you are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are fellow citizens with the saints 
and members of the household of God, built on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the cornerstone, in whom the whole structure, being joined together, grows into a holy temple in the Lord. In 
him you also are being built together into a dwelling place for God by the Spirit.” (Eph 2:19-22)) are followed by 
strong imperatives such as “I therefore, a prisoner for the Lord, urge you to walk in a manner worthy of the calling 
to which you have been called” (Eph 4:1), or “you must no longer walk as the Gentiles do” (Eph 4:17). 

The gospels are designed to bring readers to faith in Jesus Christ (John 20:30-31). Therefore, anything 
written about Jesus is necessarily Christ-centered, designed for various audiences. 
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refusal to believe is a fulfillment of Isaiah 6:9-10, and his explanation that the motivation for his 
preaching is the salvation of God to the Gentiles (Acts 28:28). Acts concludes with the 
description of Paul in Rome, “proclaiming the kingdom of God and teaching about the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all boldness and without hindrance” (Acts 28:31). 

This brief overview shows us that expository Christ-centered preaching is dependent 
upon God’s revealed words and communicates what the Bible says to people. The relationship 


between those who preach, and those who teach preaching is now considered. 


A theology of mentoring and training 

An aim of the pedagogical approach taken in my thesis-project among Irish lay preachers 
is to provide a brief introduction to mentoring. This therefore requires a theology of mentoring 
and training. The Cambridge Dictionary defines “mentoring” as, “the act or process of helping 
and giving advice to a younger or less experienced person, especially in a job or at school.”** A 
mentor is, “a person who gives a younger or less experienced person help and advice over a 
period of time, especially at work or school.”*> Although neither “mentoring” or “mentor” are 
mentioned explicitly in the Bible, if the relationship between an older more experienced person 
and a younger and/or less experienced person is in focus, then several mentoring relationships in 
Scripture may be highlighted; for example Moses and Joshua; Elijah and Elisha; Jesus and the 


Twelve; Paul and Timothy. More generally, the relationship assumed in Proverbs, of an older, 


34. Cambridge online Dictionary, https://dictionary.cambridge.org/dictionary/english/mentoring [Accessed 
January 2020]. 





35. Cambridge online Dictionary, https://dictionary.cambridge.org/dictionary/english/mentor [Accessed 
January 2020]. 
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wiser figure passing on advice (what I describe here as a “wisdom dynamic’) to the generations 
to come may also be considered. 

Time and space do not allow us to consider all of these in equal detail, so primary focus 
is upon Paul’s relationship with Timothy.*° Here I consider how the “wisdom dynamic” in the 
book of Proverbs might shape Paul’s interaction with Timothy.*’ I then suggest implications as to 
how this may impact upon encouraging Christ-centered expository preaching among lay 
preachers in the Irish context. My observations are set against the backdrop of themes that appear 
in Proverbs and are summarized under the headings “Pass it on” and “Training and 
Instruction.’””°* 

Concluding his article Theology and Wisdom, J.1. Packer notes, 


The classic idea of theologia is that it is wisdom coming from within, divine illumination 
animating our discernments, devotions and declarations; in other words, it is a function of 
spiritual life expressing itself in thought, speech and decisions that are marked by divinely 
wrought understanding. 


Packer observes, “Such understanding assumes that one is anchored and drilled 
already in the “standard of sound teaching” that Paul told his deputies to enforce (1 Tim 4:6, 11- 


16; 2 Tim 1:13; 2:1-2; 4:1-5; Titus 2:1-8, 15).”% 


36. For a brief overview, see Brian A. Williams, The Potter’s Rib: Mentoring for Pastoral Formation 
(Regent College Publishing, Vancouver, 2005), 181-185. See also Phil. A. Newtown, The Mentoring Church: How 
Pastors and Congregations Cultivate Leaders (Kregel Publications, Grand Rapids MI, 2017). 


37. Some of the following material was written for an unpublished paper for a class led by Tremper 
Longman III at Westminster Theological Seminary, Winter Term, 2003. 


38. A topic for further discussion might be Paul’s descriptions for the qualification of an elder or deacon in 
1 Timothy 3:1-13 and Titus 1:5-10, and how they compare with those qualities that Fox lists as characteristic of the 
wise in his commentary on Proverbs 1-9. Namely: “Understanding; having discernment; sense; knowledge; 
planning; design; an advice giver; expertise; wise; shrewd; circumspect; discrete; disciplined; open to correction; 
educated; cunning; competent; a strategist and resourceful.” Michael V. Fox, Proverbs 1-9 Anchor Bible series 
(New York: Doubleday,2000), 29-38. 


39. J.I. Packer, Essay, “Theology and Wisdom” in The Way of Wisdom: Essays in Honor of Bruce K. 
Waltke, eds. J.I. Packer & Sven K. Soderlund (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2000), 11. 
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Packer’s comments raise questions concerning the legacy of “wisdom thinking” in the 
New Testament and Paul’s writing in particular. There are evident connections between Paul’s 
first letter to the Corinthians (chapters 1-4), his gospel ministry, and wisdom, as it pertains to the 
message and person of Christ, not least in his description of the message of the Cross as, “the 
wisdom of God” (1 Cor 2:7). In this chapter the focus is on Paul’s Pastoral Epistles, and in 
particular, Paul’s second letter to Timothy. 

Some similarities between Proverbs and Paul’s letters are obvious. In 2 Timothy we are 
presented with an older man, a teacher, mentoring his pupil, his protégé perhaps, but most 
certainly regarded as his child, if not son (2 Tim 1:2, and 2:1). The Greek word téxvov is used 


rather than the perhaps expected term vié (given that the latter is the more literal Greek 
translation of the Hebrew term pes) “my son” in the LXX’s version of Proverbs).*° Nevertheless, 


that Paul views Timothy with a strong degree of paternal concern is evident. The only biblical 
information concerning Timothy’s biological background is found in Luke’s account in Acts 
16:1-3. His mother is Jewish and a believer but his father is “a Greek” (Acts 16:1, 3). We are not 
told how old Timothy is, but Paul is more senior. He reminds Timothy at least once (2 Tim 1:5 
and more implicitly in 2 Tim 3:14-15) of the godly legacy that Timothy has enjoyed through his 
childhood. I suggest that in citing the spiritual influence Timothy has enjoyed from his mother 


and grandmother, Paul possibly sees himself as a spiritual, surrogate, patriarchal, figure.*! 


40. For a detailed study of the LXX’s translation of Proverbs 1-9, and variants, see Fox Proverbs 1-9, 360- 
423. I appreciate the simple translation “shift” adopted later in this chapter may be over-simplistic, but Fox’s 
treatment of the text provides a more solid translation footing than suggestions which are made here. 


41.1 suggest there may be implicit in Paul’s comments, an acknowledgement of the importance of hearth 
and home that the writer(s) of Proverbs also emphasize. Indeed, from Proverbs 1:8 to Proverbs 30:17 (or even 31:1), 
wise and wholesome living involves remembering advice from father and mother and obeying it. 
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In 2 Timothy, Paul the apostle, addresses Timothy as the latter leads the church in 
Ephesus. It includes personal, patriarchal advice — teaching from an older, wiser, teacher, 
spiritual father, and leader being passed on to the next generation. It is a dynamic that reflects 
much of Proverbs. A brief comparison between 2 Timothy and Proverbs illustrates some of their 


connected themes. 


Pass it on 

Paul demonstrates in his ministry to Timothy that the activity of passing on what matters, 
in itself, matters.** The common thread that connects Paul with the writers of Proverbs might be 
summarized most broadly as, “what you have been taught from me, pass it on.” 2 Timothy 1:13 
and 2:2, for example exhort Timothy to relay to others the teaching he has been given by Paul. 
This appears to echo the passing on of advice given in Proverbs, particularly in Proverbs 4. Here 
the idea of a father passing on the legacy and heritage of wisdom in accentuated. For example, in 
Proverbs 4:3-6, 


When I was a son with my father, 
tender, the only one in the sight of my mother, 
he taught me and said to me, 
“Let your heart hold fast my words; 
keep my commandments, and live. 
Get wisdom; get insight; 
do not forget, and do not turn away from the words of my mouth. 
Do not forsake her, and she will keep you; 
love her, and she will guard you.* 


42. G.W. Knight III, The Faithful Sayings in the Pastoral letters, dissertation, (Amsterdam, 1968). Knight 
investigates the five “sayings” Paul employs in the Pastorals (1 Tim. 1:15; 3:1; 4:9; Titus 3:8 and 2 Tim. 2:11). He 
acknowledges a formulaic pattern to them but does not appear to make any connection to Proverbs or what I 
describe here as a “wisdom dynamic.” Focusing more upon content than the reason for their inclusion, he suggests 
they, “seem to provide some helpful pointers to Luke as an amanuensis for Paul,” adding that, “the sayings speak in 
terms of the person and work of Christ or reflect a teaching or saying of Christ. With these sayings we have come to 
the self-conscious creedal/liturgical expressions of the early church of its faith and life.” 3. 


43. See too Proverbs 1:8; 2:1-5; 3:1; 4:1; 5:1; 6:20 and 7:1-3. 
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This highlights a major difference between the books. In Proverbs the call is to seek after 
wisdom, a synecdoche for God, whereas Timothy, as with all believers, now enjoys the full 
revelation of what had previously been hidden (2 Tim 1:10). In contrast to Proverbs, Paul advises 
Timothy, his spiritual son, to seek a relationship with God through faith in the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Timothy’s faith in Christ is the premise upon which Paul assumes his protégé is able to 
accept any advice about passing on the gospel. Considering 2 Timothy 3:15 on this point, we see 
that Paul sees no dichotomy between the gospel message, and what has previously been revealed 
through divine revelation. Those Scriptures, including Proverbs make Timothy “wise” not as an 
end in itself, but “for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus” (2 Tim 3:15). Ultimately, in both 
books, the LORD is the one who provides understanding and instruction, as Proverbs 2:1-6 
teaches: 

My son, if you receive my words 
and treasure up my commandments with you, 
making your ear attentive to wisdom 
and inclining your heart to understanding; 
yes, if you call out for insight 
and raise your voice for understanding, 
if you seek it like silver 
and search for it as for hidden treasures, 
then you will understand the fear of the Lord 
and find the knowledge of God. 
For the Lord gives wisdom; 
from his mouth come knowledge and understanding; 

Similarly, Paul writes, “Think over what I say, for the Lord will give you understanding 

in everything” (2 Tim 2:7).* 


44. On a more formal level, a common resonance of language may be found in several instances. For 
example, “the trustworthy saying” (Adyoc) in 2 Tim 2:11, possibly echoes the LXX translation of Proverbs 1:6, 


where the Hebrew (17°1}) is translated as AOyov and rendered “sayings” in English. This also occurs in Proverbs 
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Training and Instruction 

Paul is keen to pass on to Timothy what he knows to be true, not only in terms of the 
gospel itself, but how the gospel teacher (“the Lord’s servant” 2 Tim 2:24) lives. On several 
occasions Paul explicitly encourages Timothy to teach and train with integrity — passing on to 
“reliable men who will also be qualified to teach others” (2 Tim 2:2) and handling correctly the 
word of truth (2 Tim 2:14) remembering his mentor’s example as he does so (2 Tim 3:10). 

In 2 Timothy 3:16 Paul declares, “All Scripture is breathed out by God and profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness.” Later in 2 Timothy 4:2 he 
instructs Timothy to, “preach the word; be ready in season and out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort, with complete patience and teaching.” Paul’s use of the word translated as “reproof” 
or “reprove” here are variants of the verb €Aéyy«. This is used extensively in the LXX’s 
translation of Proverbs. The idea of rebuke or reproof appears with great regularity throughout 


Proverbs.*> When tied with the idea of matdeto, (training) used as the translation in the LXX, a 


key Hebrew word in Proverbs 1011/9 is conveyed.’* 


22:17; 22:20; 24:23; 30:1 and 31:1. In every instance, the dynamic is one of advice being passed on, and in every 
instance, “sayings” play an appropriate part. I suggest that in our Irish context pithy, preaching aphorisms might 
serve a similar, derivative role in helping lay preachers learn. For example, “A mist in the pulpit becomes a fog in 
the congregation,” paints a memorable picture illustrating the need for clarity in understanding on the part of the 
preacher. Thanks to Jeff Arthurs for this. 


45. William P. Brown, in Character in Crisis: a Fresh Approach to the Wisdom of Literature of the Old 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1996), describes this as, “the pedagogy of reproof,” 21. See also Pro. 1:9, 
23, 25; 5:12; 9:7-8; 10:10; 12:1; 13:18: 15:10, 12, 32; 16:17; 19:25; 24:25; 28:13; 28:23; 29:1. 


46. See Proverbs 1:8; 4:1, 13; 8:10; 13:13, 19:20, 27; 23:12. Another major theme that perhaps connects the 
two books is the relationship of the young man towards Wisdom or Folly. (Especially as it arises in Pro 1-9, and 
particularly in chapter 9). In Proverbs, the way of the fool ignores instruction and discipline and is characterized by 
seduction, entrapment and ultimately death. How this transpires in 2 Timothy may be seen in the contrast Paul draws 
between Timothy and the gospel message on the one hand, and on the other, those who would subvert the gospel 
message (2 Tim 4:3-5), entrap the weak and are themselves entrapped (2 Tim 2:26, and 3:13). This side of the death 
and resurrection of Christ, the one who corrupts is not Woman Folly or even death rather it is “the devil”. In 2 Tim 
3:2-9 Paul effectively describes the lifestyle of the fool. Fox, (Proverbs 1-9), lists the Proverbial qualities and 
terminology for the fool as, “ignoramus; mindless and empty-headed; fool; stupid; dolt; scornful; insolent; callow; 
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Some implications for this thesis-project 

Given these brief observations, I believe it is safe to conclude there are Proverbial themes 
permeating Paul’s thinking as he writes his second letter to Timothy.*” The extent to which Paul 
is conscious of them is indeterminate yet Paul’s use of proverbial wisdom (whether consciously 
or unconsciously) is employed specifically to ensure the truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ is 
passed on.** Yet as we consider the broad sweep of redemptive-history, we see clues as to how 
ancient wisdom finds its home in the life of a believer and follower of Jesus Christ. Moreover, 
for the purpose of this thesis aimed at helping would-be Christ-centered expositors in Ireland, I 
suggest there are features of Paul’s relationship with Timothy that could be used in a biblically 
shaped model of a mentor and mentee. 

Paul’s relationship to Timothy gives us a model for wise living. It is not individualistic. It 
serves those whom it teaches, by teaching them the gospel. The onus is to encourage the gospel 
of Christ to be passed on to the next generation, and to train others in that task, by word and 
example. Biblical, Christ-centered mentoring will involve a focus upon the gospel of Christ.” 
Paul reflects the very dynamic of an older, wiser figure passing on the lessons he has learned, 


and appealing to the integrity of his own life as part of that lesson. 


naive; gullible” (38-43). In warning his protégé, Paul encourages Timothy to follow his mentor’s example (2 Tim 
3:10-11). 


47.1 am indebted to Paul Williams and especially John Percival at Tyndale House, Cambridge for their 
wisdom on this subject. 


48. For a helpful consideration of how to preach expository Christ-centered sermons on Proverbs and other 
biblical wisdom texts, see Douglas O’Donnell, The Beginning and End of Wisdom: Preaching Christ from the First 
and Last Chapters of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job (Wheaton, Illinois: Crossway, 2011). 


49. Paul Tripp comments, “Our ministry is more than just isolated principles. It is rescuing people from 
their foolishness.” Later he adds, “The key to wisdom is... an active, practical, functional reliance on Christ. Wise 
people take their reliance on Christ to everything they do: work, marriage, and their understanding of their own 
identity.” “Wisdom in Counseling ” Journal of Biblical Counseling, Vol.19, Winter 2001, 7, 10. 
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Finally, effective relationships that encourage expository Christ-centered preaching, take 
time. Over several years Paul and Timothy travelled together, ate together, prayed together, cried 
together, corresponded, and worked together in teaching and preaching the gospel. To coin a 
phrase, they “did life” together. It should be no surprise therefore, that effective training, 
equipping and mentoring in expository Christ-centered preaching in Ireland (or anywhere else 
for that matter), will require energy, care, prayer and commitment over a long period of time. 

In this chapter we have considered a theology of Scripture: its inspiration, and inerrancy. 
We have also discussed how Scripture is to be understood from Jesus’ point of view — namely 
through the lens of his person and work, as explains to his disciples in Luke 24. This has 
immense implications for training preaching in any context, including among Irish lay preachers. 
Broad theological themes of mentoring and training have also been discussed, including a 
suggestion that we can learn from the wisdom approach Paul employs in his relationship with 
Timothy. This again, has strong implications for training and equipping Christ-centered 
expository preachers. 

In the next chapter it will become apparent that much has been written about expository 
Christ-centered preaching, and about mentoring and training respectively. However, it seems that 
written resources that combine all these factors — mentoring and training in expository Christ- 


centered preaching, specifically for Irish preachers, are scarce. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Part of the motivation in writing this thesis, particularly as it relates to training and 
encouraging Irish preachers is encapsulated by Tony Merida as he discusses, “The need to 
integrate biblical theology with expository preaching in order for the preacher to be both faithful 
to the selected text and the task of proclaiming Christ as the hero of redemptive history.”! 
However, in this chapter, as we consider some of the pertinent literature I contend that while 
much is written about expository Christ-centered preaching, and also on the subjects of 
mentoring and training, there appear to be limited resources available aimed at encouraging 
mentoring in expository Christ-centered preaching, particularly for an Irish setting. This 
argument is developed under two complementary headings: “Expository Christ-centered 
preaching” and “Mentoring and training in expository Christ-centered preaching.” The aim of 


encouraging lay preachers in the PCI is the context. 


Expository Christ-centered preaching 
John Stott (whose influence upon expository preaching in Irish evangelical circles for the 
past 50 years is unsurpassed) defines biblical preaching: “To preach is to open up the inspired 
text with such faithfulness and sensitivity that God’s voice is heard and God’s people obey 


him.”? Robinson expands this when he asserts that it is, “the communication of a biblical 


1. Tony Merida, “Preaching the Forest and the Trees: Integrating Biblical Theology with Expository 
Preaching”, JBTM Vol.6. No.2. 33-42, 34. See also of course, Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching: 
Redeeming the Expository Sermon (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 1994). 


2. John Stott, The Contemporary Christian: An urgent plea for double listening (Leicester: Inter-Varsity 
Press, 1993), 208. 
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concept, derived from and transmitted through a historical, grammatical, and literary study of a 
passage in its context, which the Holy Spirit first applies to the personality and experience of the 
preacher, then through the preacher applies to the hearers.’’? Stott agrees with the necessity of the 
preacher’s submission to the authority of Scripture, and to communicate its truth clearly and 
simply: 

Whether it is long or short, our responsibility as expositors is to open [a biblical passage] 

up in such a way that it speaks its message clearly, plainly, accurately, relevantly, without 

addition, subtraction or falsification. In expository preaching the biblical text is neither a 

conventional introduction to a sermon on a largely different theme, nor a convenient peg 

on which to hang a ragbag of miscellaneous thoughts, but a master which dictates and 

controls what is said. * 

Chapell adopts a similar expository method, and with it encourages a specifically 
expository Christ-centered approach.° In expository Christ-centered preaching, the authority of 
the specific Biblical text is paramount. The shape of the text shapes what is preached. As Chapell 
builds upon Stott’s acceptance of the authority of Scripture, he also consciously sets the biblical 
text within the broader context of the story of redemption. All that the Scriptures contain is fully 
realized in the person and work of Christ, and this Christ-centered hermeneutic shapes the 
content of the sermon. 

Merida affirms this as he endorses Chapell’s use of an illustration that encourages Christ- 


centered expositors to appreciate the tension that exists between the parameters set by a specific 


Scriptural text, and how that same text fits into the redemptive whole. Chapell says that 


3. Haddon Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages 2™ 
Edition (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker, 2001), 21. 


4. John Stott, J Believe in Preaching (Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 1982), 126. 


5. This is endorsed and developed more recently by, among others, Timothy Keller, Preaching: 
Communicating Faith in an Age of Scepticism (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 2015); Randal E. Pelton, Preaching 
with Accuracy: Finding Christ-Centered Big Ideas for Biblical Preaching (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2014); Gary 
Millar and Philip Campbell Saving Eutychus: How to Preach God's Word and Keep People Awake (Kingsford, 
NSW: Matthias Media, 2013). 
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preachers should use both a “microscope” (considering the immediate Scriptural text) and a 
“theological fish-eye lens” (considering the larger redemptive story) when examining a text.® 

Chapell contends an application of 2 Timothy 3:16-17 as pivotal for developing an 
appreciation of Christ-centered preaching.’ He argues that Paul’s use of the adjective GQTLOS 
conveys the notion of completion or making complete that which is previously incomplete. 
Chapell reasons that Paul’s terminology, “implies even the most gifted persons remain spiritually 
incomplete apart from God’s revelation.”*® This incompletion is a result of the Fall. Yet the good 
news of Christianity is that God does not leave people “incomplete.” He wants human beings to 
come into a real, saving relationship with him, through faith in Jesus Christ. He wants to make 
what is incomplete, complete. This occurs as God’s re-creating Word is preached and believed. 

Our lives are incomplete if we fail to recognize who Christ is, and what He does for us. 
Similarly, argues Chapell, our understanding of the story of the Bible is incomplete if we fail to 
recognize who Christ is, what he does, and his and our place in the story of redemption. 

This leads us to consider what Chapell terms “the Fallen Condition Focus” (FCF) — “the 
mutual human condition that contemporary believers share with those to, or about whom, the text 
was written that requires the grace of the passage for God’s people to glorify and enjoy him.” 
According to Chapell, identifying this as one preaches upon any text of Scripture helps the 
preacher address their hearer’s need to trust in the gospel of Jesus Christ: 


Why does all Scripture focus on some aspect of our fallen condition? The clear answer is: 
to supply the warrant and to define the character of the redemptive elements in Scripture 


6. Merida, “Preaching the Forest,” 34 and Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 276. 


7. Chapell describes this text as, “a touchstone verse for all biblical preaching.” Christ-Centered Preaching, 
263. 


8. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 263. 


9. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 42. 
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that we can, in turn, apply to our fallenness. The Bible’s ultimate aim is beautifully positive. 

Scripture addresses features of our incompleteness only because such a focus concurrently 

signals the work of God that makes us whole. The goal of expository preaching is to 

decipher these redemptive signals so that our listeners understand a text’s full meaning in 
the context of its gospel intent.'® 

Preaching God’s word must point to the grace of God that is given to us in the ultimate 
revelation of God — Jesus Christ. Identifying the FCF and the grace the gospel brings to it not 
only accentuates application within a sermon, but more fundamentally, should drive preacher and 
hearer alike to the healing and spiritual sustenance that believing and obeying the Scripture 
brings. “Human brokenness,” asserts Chapell, “has to be addressed in active terms. Our 
fallenness is not merely an abstract principle — not a theological phantasm for philosophical 
consideration — it is rather the daily reality that corrodes without the balm and the correction of 
Scripture.”!! 

In the preaching workshops for Irish lay-preachers for this thesis-project, participants 
have found the FCF a very helpful tool in addressing matters of application, not least as it sets 
them within a redemptive-historical hermeneutic.'* However, Chapell’s definition of the FCF is 
for some, cumbersome and hard to remember. I therefore paraphrase the concept to “What’s 


broken in this text and how does the gospel fix it?” all the time stressing the need to appreciate 


how this specific text fits into the broad sweep of redemptive history." 


10. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 267. 
11. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 266. 


12. Having introduced the FCF in the opening lecture in my thesis-project preaching workshops, I give all 
participants “The Fallen Condition Focus And The Purpose Of The Sermon” 
https://www.preaching.com/articles/the-fallen-condition-focus-and-the-purpose-of-the-sermon/ (accessed October, 
2020) as a handout. 





13. See Appendices I-K. 
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This raises the question as to how an Old Testament or New Testament text points to 
Christ. What devices might be used to help a preacher appreciate where a specific text falls 
within the redemptive milieu? Chapell suggests how every text in the Bible falls into one of three 
main categories: Text disclosure, Type disclosure, Context disclosure. “Text disclosure” refers 
to how a specific text is used overtly to discuss God’s redemption in Christ. “Type disclosure” 
refers to moments where the New Testament shows how an Old Testament person or feature 
prefigures the work of Christ. “Context disclosure” is the broadest category and may be split into 
four sub-categories — wherein the preacher considers how, “every text is predictive of the work 
of Christ, preparatory for the work of Christ, reflective of the work of Christ and/or resultant of 
the work of Christ.”'4 

Regarding the Christ-centered nature of expository preaching, I suggest the best place to 
begin considering this issue is with how the risen Lord Jesus taught (or preached) about himself 
from what we now refer to as the Old Testament. In Luke 24, in his appearance to his followers 
on the Emmaus road (Luke 24:27) and subsequently to his disciples (Luke 24:44-45), we are 
provided with a basis for what Greidanus refers to as a “christocentric” hermeneutic.'> In keeping 
with the assertions Christ makes here and elsewhere in the New Testament (e.g. John 5:46, or 
John 14:6, 9) Greidanus affirms that, “God’s redemptive activity and self-revelation reach a 
climax in the death and resurrection of Jesus.”!® To that end, an appropriate hermeneutic is to 


“Interpret the Old Testament from the Reality of Christ.”!” 


14. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 276. Also, Merida, “Preaching the Forest,” 41. 


15. Sidney Greidanus. Preaching Christ from the Old Testament: A Contemporary Hermeneutical Guide 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999). See also my comments made above, 17-19. 


16. Greidanus, Preaching Christ, 183. 


17. Greidanus, Preaching Christ, 182. 
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Keller appears to agree when he asserts, 


The key to preaching the gospel every time is to preach Christ every time, and the key to 
that is to find how your particular text fits into the full canonical context and participates 
as a chapter in the great narrative arc of the Bible, which is how God saves us and renews 
the world through the salvation by free grace in his Son, Jesus Christ.'® 


Keller’s approach echoes Goldsworthy in particular who claims, 


The way the Bible presents its message, a message that reaches its climax in the person and 
work of Jesus of Nazareth, provides us with the principles we need. Biblical theology is 
nothing more nor less than allowing the Bible to speak as a whole: as the one word of the 
one God about the one way of salvation.'? 


This I take as being closely related, if not virtually identical, to what Greidanus calls 


“redemptive-history.””° This is the primary and overarching aspect, of seven necessary features 


18. Timothy Keller, Preaching: Communicating Faith in an Age of Scepticism (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 2015), 70. 


19. Graeme Goldsworthy, Preaching the Whole Bible as Christian Scripture (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2000), 7. See for example, Goldsorthy’s comments on 28, which echo Greidanus’ Literary, Historical and 
Theocententric emphases. Or his discussion in 76-80 in relation to preaching progressive revelation compared to 
Griedanus similar, yet more detailed focus on similar themes of Typology, Promise-Fulfillment and Salvation 
History. 


20. Along with, for example, Geehardus Vos Biblical Theology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975), Herman 
Ridderbos The Coming of the Kingdom (Philadelphia, N.J: P&R, 1962) and Edward P. Clowney “Preaching Christ 
from All the Scriptures,” in The Preacher and Preaching Reviving the Art, ed. by Samuel T. Logan Jr., 
(Phillipsburg, N.J: Presbyterian & Reformed Publishing, 1986), 163-191, and members of Westminster Theological 
Seminary’s faculty, past and present. However, in my opinion, Peter Enns’ encouragement of a “Christo-telic” 
approach with reference to the Old Testament and how the apostles handle the Scriptures is not as helpful. See for 
example, "The "Moveable Well" in 1 Cor 10:4: An Extrabiblical Tradition in an Apostolic Text," Bulletin for 
Biblical Research 6 (1996): 23-38. (http://www.jstor.org/stable/26422139 - accessed March 1, 2021.) and G.K. 
Beale’s response, “A Surrejoinder to Peter Enns,” Themelios 32:2, 14-25 
(https://www.thegospelcoalition.org/themelios/article/a-surrejoinder-to-peter-enns1/ accessed March 1, 2021). 
While I respect Enns and am sympathetic to his honest desire to move away from predictability, I suggest his 
emphasis puts too much focus on the “trajectory” that leads to Christ, rather than the message, namely Christ 
himself. To adapt his term, in my view Enns looks more at (what he acknowledges “might” be) the “‘telic’” rather 
than what the apostles confidently assert as the “Christo.” Specifically, in regard to 1 Cor 10:4 Enns does not (as far 
as I can see) consider the main reason for the spiritualizing of “The Moveable Well” tradition that may (or may not) 
be present in Paul’s assertion — namely that Christ is the spiritual sustenance for God’s people. See also his article 
“Apostolic Hermeneutics and an Evangelical Doctrine of Scripture: Moving beyond a Modernist Impasse” W7J 
65 (2), 263-287, footnote 34). The W7J 2009 is devoted largely to a debate between Enns and Bruce Waltke on the 
subject of how the Old Testament is used in the New (Peter Enns, “Interaction with Bruce Waltke,’ W7J 71 (1), 97- 
114; Bruce Waltke,“‘Revisiting Inspiration and Incarnation” WT7J (1), 83-96; “Interaction with Peter Enns,” WTJ (1), 
115-128. Discussion areas include Enns’ “‘incarnational analogy” which suggests that Scripture is transmitted in a 
manner analogous to Christ’s incarnation. 
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that he says any expositor wishing to preach Christ from the Old Testament must bear in mind. 
Although our preaching of the Old Testament, as well as the New, has to be set against the wide 
backdrop of God’s story of redemption, ultimately realised in the person and work of Christ, that 
does not mean one should be predictable or dull in their methodology.”! 

In looking to preach Christ from an Old Testament text, Chapell’s umbrella terms of 
Text, Type and Context disclosure echo Greidanus’ encouragement to preachers to look for the 
redemptive historical meaning, to consider also Promise-Fulfillment,” Typology,”? Analogy,” 
The Way of Longtitudinal Themes,” Contrast?° and New Testament References.”’ He recognises 
that not every passage will have all these features, and no sermon should seek to explore each of 
them exhaustively. How one makes the connections to Christ, is dependent on the specific 
passage being preached upon, the preacher, and also the listeners. 

Greidanus adds that understanding a passage within its historical context, appreciating its 


literary genre forces us to ask, “What message was the author trying to get across? And what 


21. Greidanus, Preaching Christ, 176, warns against a ““Christonomianism” where one contrives to find 
Christ in a text. Others have referred to this a theological version of “Where’s Waldo?’ Similarly, Gary Millar and 
Phil Campbell’s Saving Eutychus: How to Preach God's Word and Keep People Awake, (Kingsford, NSW: Matthias 
Media, 2013) acts as a warning against boring preaching in its very title. 


22. How are God’s covenant promises answered in the Christ event? E.g. Isaiah 61 taught by Jesus in Luke 
4:21. 


23.Greidanus Preaching Christ, “God acts in Redemptive History in regular patterns.” 212. Such typology 
is characterized by correspondence and ‘escalation’ when set against the person and work of Christ. 


24. Greidanus Preaching Christ, “Where we move from what God was for Israel, to what God through 
Christ is for the New Testament Church.” 221. E.g. Jesus “I am” statements, or Peter’s attribution of Deut 10:18, 
and Ex 19:6 to the church in 1 Pet 2:9, as a “royal priesthood.” 

25. Such as Redemption or Sacrifice. 


26. Reflecting on the discontinuities between Christ and the Old Testament. 


27. Where New Testament writers quote directly, or allude to the Scriptures, with the assumption that 
Christ’s death and resurrection warrant such use. 


response was he seeking from his hearers?”?* In precisely the same vein as Peter Adam, 
Greidanus argues this will enrich our preaching, as he encourages the preacher to consider how a 
specific text is “to them, for us.” ”? In agreement with Adam, he asserts how asking such a 
question of an Old Testament text assumes an appreciation of the sweep of redemptive history. 
However, it is imperative that one look firstly at how the text is given in the original historical 
context, before considering it within its canonical context and the broader sweep of the Bible’s 
history. This last point is stressed, not only by Adam, Chapell, Greidanus and Goldsworthy, but 
also Keller, Longman, Robinson, Ryken,*! Fee and Stuart,*? and, I suggest, Kaiser.*? This also 
helps us answer the question as to how our story fits in with God’s story, to the praise of His 


glory (Eph 1:12,14). 


28. Sidney Greidanus, The Modern Preacher and the Ancient Text: Interpreting and Preaching Biblical 
Literature (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988), 91. 


29. See Peter Adam’s essay, “The Preacher and The Sufficient Word” in When God’s Voice is heard: 
Essays on preaching presented to Dick Lucas, eds. Christopher Green and David Jackman, (Inter-Varsity Press: 
Leicester, 1995), 33 and also Peter Adam, Speaking God’s Words: A Practical Theology of Preaching. Leicester: 
Inter-Varsity Press, 1996), 100. See also Greidanus, The Modern Preacher, 166-167. 


30. Haddon Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages, 2nd 
edition. (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2001), 22. 


31. Leland Ryken, How to Read the Bible as Literature (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1984). 


32. Gordon Fee and Douglas Stuart, How to Read the Bible for All Its Worth (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
2003). 


33. I agree with Longman when he expresses concern with Walter Kaiser’s difficulty pertaining to a text’s 
“fuller meaning” (sensus plenior). For the full discussion, see Tremper Longman III, Literary Approaches to 
Biblical Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1987), 65-66 n.1. and Walter C. Kaiser Jr., Toward an Exegetical 
Theology: Biblical Exegesis for Preaching and Teaching, (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981), 108-114. There is much in 
Kaiser’s book that I found helpful (in particular his focus on the need to see the timeless truth “‘principalization” 
character of Scripture in chapter 7.) Also, his strong assertion that we must see an Old Testament text given a fair 
treatment in its original setting is helpful, but he is wrong, I feel, to dispute the point that a text’s author can speak 
greater than he knew. This ignores what Peter writes in 1 Pet 1:20-21. That Kaiser actually cites this very text in his 
argument leads me to think that he and Longman may be talking at cross purposes. Keller offers an interesting 
discussion and summary of more recent biblical-theological approaches in Preaching, 256-261. 
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Millar (formerly an Irish Presbyterian minister now serving in Australia) and Campbell 
appear to develop this approach more fully still, outlining nine methodologies to preaching the 
Old Testament using a biblical-theological approach. They candidly assert their aim, “is not 
‘How to do biblical theology’; this is ‘How to preach in a way that is shaped by biblical theology 
and doesn’t bore the pants off people’ .”’** 

Stott reminds us that the best place to start any kind of preaching is in prayer.*> Similarly, 
in the final chapters of their books, Keller and Kaiser echo Lloyd-Jones reminder that preaching 
is first and foremost a Spirit-filled exercise.*° 

Keller concludes that worship of the Lord Jesus Christ should dominate the preacher’s 
motivation. He argues that the preacher’s aim must be for their listener to conclude, “Isn’t Christ 


great?” Yet, he warns against reliance on a technique that bypasses spiritual engagement on the 


34. Millar and Campbell, Saving Eutychus, 93-99. These 9 methodologies are: 1. Follow the Plan — tracing 
a theme through the unfolding story of the Bible; 2. Move to the fulfilment — moving straight to Christ from an Old 
Testament passage; 3. Expose the problem - considering how a text highlights a problem to which Jesus is the 
solution (this, I take, has a strong overlap to Chapell’s Fallen Condition Focus); 4. Highlight the (divine) attribute — 
asking what this text teaches about the character of God; 5. Focus on the action — where consideration is upon what 
God does in the text; 6. Explain the category — this seems to be more doctrinal in flavour, whereby a text’s focus on 
a certain theme, such as the faithfulness of God (from Hosea 1 &2) shapes the sermon; 7. Point out the 
consequences - this approach echoes the blessings and curses of Deuteronomy 27-30. Millar and Campbell assert 
‘this is a powerful way of explaining Joshua 7...[it]can also be an extremely powerful when looking at the wisdom 
literature.’; 8. Describe the ideal human character - pointing out the ideals from a text which are realised in Christ; 9. 
Satisfy the longing — where ‘the disappointment and a longing for God to act’ are ‘resolved by the coming of Jesus 
to set up the new covenant.’ A further development of this might be appreciated in Tim Keller’s six “basic ways’ to 
ensure that Christ is preached in every sermon |. Preach Christ from Every Genre or Section of the Bible; 2. Preach 
Christ Through Every Theme of the Bible; 3. Preach Christ in Every Major Figure of the Bible; 4. Preach Christ 
from Every Major Image in the Bible; 5. Preach Christ from Every Deliverance Story Line; 6. Preach Christ 
Through Instinct. See also Keller, Preaching, 70-90. See also Pelton, Preaching with Accuracy, 121, and his 
consideration of Keller’s approach. 


35. “Of course we prayed before we began to prepare, and we have tried to continue throughout our 
preparation in an attitude of prayer... It is on our knees before the Lord that we can make the message our own, 
possess or re-possess it until it possesses us.” John Stott, J Believe in Preaching, 257. 


36. See Keller, Preaching. See his final chapter (pages 191-210) entitled “Preaching and the Spirit”; and 
likewise, Kaiser, Towards an Exegetical Theology whose final chapter (pages 235-247) is entitled “The Exegete/ 
Pastor and Power of God. In his final chapter entitled, “Demonstration of the Spirit and of the Power” D. Martyn 
Lloyd-Jones, Preaching & Preachers (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1972), 304-325, discusses what he calls, “the 
unction and anointing of the Holy Spirit” on the preacher. 
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part of the preacher, “In short, the temptation will be to let the pulpit drive you to the Word, but 
instead you must let the Word drive you to the pulpit. Prepare the preacher more than you 
prepare the sermon.”*” 

Likewise, Goldsworthy affirms, “In preparing a sermon we should pray that the Spirit of 
God will be active to reveal to us the riches of that word. Yet the Spirit’s ministry is not an 
automatic and mystical thing. He works through our minds and our efforts to responsibly explain 
the biblical text.’”’** That the Spirit is that of the risen exalted Lord Jesus Christ, who has written 
his word on our hearts as well as giving us his inspired, infallible Bible, provides a tremendous, 
indeed fearful, assurance for the preacher. When all the preparation is done, it is still his work. 
Prayer that the Lord Jesus would open the eyes of our listeners (as he did the disciples’ 
understanding in Luke 24:45) reflects our dependence upon him. As we preach, our prayer must 
be that people see and understand, and know this Christ, and that his Spirit preaches these truths 
into the lives of preacher and listener alike. When all is done (including the faithful preparation, 
understanding of a particular text in context, consideration of its historical-grammatical meaning 
etc.) I suggest that this is the most effective way to preach Christ from the Old Testament. 
Simply that as we preach, the Lord Jesus would teach us all by his Spirit, through his word. 

Merida lists three complementary benefits of combining Christ-centered biblical theology 
with expository preaching. Firstly, by taking such an approach, “the preacher will be able to 
faithfully preach the gospel every week, while also maturing the body of Christ.”*? This is 


echoed by Pelton, who stresses “Faith-First Application,” namely the need for the preacher to 


37. Keller, Preaching, 205. 
38. Goldsworthy, Preaching the Whole Bible, 127. 


39. Merida, “Preaching the Forest,” 41-42. 
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challenge believers to continue to trust in the gospel and apply its work to every part of their 
lives, as well as persuade unbelievers to accept its message.*° 

Secondly, and as a consequence of the first benefit, “by incorporating biblical theology 
with expository preaching, preachers also will avoid the pitfall of treating biblical stories simply 
as moral examples to follow.’*! Such an approach prevents the “dare-to-be-a-Daniel” message 
which if isolated from the redemptive work of Christ, can easily develop into a preaching that 
exonerates behavior at the expense of saving faith, and creates a false understanding of the 
gospel of grace. As Merida observes, “A moral example is not wrong in and of itself, but it is 
problematic if it done by itself.’*? Chapell concurs as he emphasizes the need to direct hearers’ 
attention further than their personal experiences of life — “Faithful preaching is the practise of 
pointing others to a Provision beyond self so that they are able to do what God requires and what 
the regenerate heart desires. The doxological focus of redemptive exposition keeps this process 
intact.’*3 This focus upon God’s character draws Chapell to conclude, “Theocentric preaching 
inevitably becomes Christocentric not because the sermon always cites the name of Jesus or 
draws to mind some event from his earthly ministry, but because it demonstrates the reality of 


the human predicament that requires divine solution.’”** In this, Chapell appears to equate 


40. Randal E. Pelton, Preaching with Accuracy: Finding Christ-Centered Big Ideas for Biblical Preaching 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel), 158. 


41. Merida, “Preaching the Forest,” 41. 
42. Merida, “Preaching the Forest,” 41. 
43. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 299. 


44. Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 296. 
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“Theocentric” with “Christocentric.” The terminology it seems, has become blurred, and, I 
suggest, potentially confusing. * 

Merida suggests a third benefit of integrating expository preaching with biblical theology 
is that, “the preacher will be able to confront the postmodern culture that does not have 
knowledge of the biblical metanarrative,” with the realization that they are part of something 
better than their own life or experience of the world.’ If our task as preachers, whether in Ireland 
or elsewhere, is to present God’s story — and we are inextricably part of it, living as we do, in the 
last days, awaiting Christ’s return, then our responsibility must be to help our hearers understand 
how their life’s story fits into God’s story. 

Having looked at expository Christ-centered preaching, the next section considers how 


this relates to the areas of mentoring and training. 


Mentoring and training in expository Christ-centered preaching 
This section focuses upon some of the relevant literature as it pertains to mentoring and 
training and their relationship (or otherwise) to expository Christ-centered preaching. This thesis 
is focused on helping lay-preachers in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland (PCI) make progress in 
expository Christ-centered preaching. Within PCI’s Accredited Preacher Scheme each would-be 
preacher is assigned a “Preaching Mentor.” However, the extent of that mentor’s influence is 
limited. Moreover, a brief survey of pertinent literature shows there is a plethora of 


understanding regarding the term “mentoring” itself. Julie Starr, writing for a business setting 


45. For a fuller consideration on varying views on terminology see Scott M. Gibson and Matthew D. Kim 
(eds.), Homiletics and Hermeneutics: Four Views on Preaching Today (Grand Rapids, MI; Baker, 2018), which 
features a discussion between Bryan Chapell, Abraham Kuruvilla, Kenneth Langley and Paul Scott Wilson. 


46. Merida, “Preaching the Forest,” 42. 
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says, “Mentoring is a distinct relationship where one person (the mentor) supports the learning, 
development and progress of another person (the mentee). A mentor provides support by offering 
information, advice and assistance in a way that empowers the mentee.”*” 

Starr makes a distinction between “mentoring” and “training.” The former is delivered by 
someone, “with the relevant set of skills and perspectives,” the latter by someone, “with the 
ability to deliver training and also with theory and knowledge of the topic on which they are 
delivering training.“ Although there is obvious overlap, for Starr “mentoring” is grounded 
primarily in ethos, and “training” in results. 

In Christian writing on the subject, the terminology and its use seem more ambiguous. It 
appears there are various understandings of the term “mentoring” itself.4? Starr’s incremental, 
ethically driven approach resembles Pue who describes his work as, “an ongoing expression of 
my calling to both mentor leaders and develop more mentors who will commit to the one-on-one 
practice of developing godly leaders.”*° Similarly, Lewis strongly stresses how character 
development as an integral aspect to mentoring and is inextricably tied to leadership 
development. °' Indeed, both Pue and Lewis see mentoring as essential to this task. I agree and 


this entire thesis-project is built on the premise that everyone who participates in it is a “work in 


47. Julie Starr, The Mentoring Manual: Your step by step guide to Being a Better (Harlow, United 
Kingdom: Pearson Education Limited, 2014), 3. 


48. Julie Starr, The Mentoring Manual, 14-15. 
49. See Brian E. Wakeman, "A Christian Perspective on Mentoring." Transformation 29, no. 4 (2012): 277- 


292, www.jstor.org/stable/90008101 (accessed January 14, 2020) who offers a general overview of understandings 
of Christian mentoring. 





50. Carson Pue, Mentoring Leaders: Wisdom for Developing Character, Calling and Competency (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Baker, 2005), 15. 


51. Rick Lewis, Mentoring Matters: Building Strong Christian Leaders; Avoiding Burnout; Reaching the 
Finishing Line (Oxford, UK & Grand Rapids, MI:2009). 
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progress.” Also, that some of the participants will in due course, assume positions of leadership 
responsibility in local churches if they are not in them already. 

A further broad approach under the (broader still) umbrella of “Christian mentoring” 
includes Bandy who declares, “The goal of explicitly Christian mentoring is to help individuals 
align their lifestyles and purposes for living with the model and commission of Jesus Christ.» 
Kreider, along with Horsfall puts more emphasis upon “Spiritual mentoring.”°* Horsfall further 
suggests that “mentoring” may be a misnomer, when “spiritual direction” might be a more 
appropriate term.°* Drawing upon the contemplative work of Ignatius of Loyala, and the Celtic 
tradition of a “Soul friend” or Amarcha, Horsfall points to John Mallison who argues, “Christian 
mentoring is a dynamic, intentional relationship of trust in which one person enables another 
person to maximise the grace of God in their life and service.”*° To this we could add Lewis who 
calls for a methodology, “within intentional, empowering, unique relationships,” adding, 


“Christian mentoring identifies and promotes the work of God’s Spirit in others’ lives, assisting 


52. Thomas G. Bandy, Christian Mentoring: Helping Each Other Find Meaning and Purpose, 
(BandyBooks, 2011), 5. The rest of the book outlines his “Seven stages” of what he sees as mentoring. I suggest that 
in the context of this thesis, the most pertinent is the first — namely, to, “Connect the seeker with his or her own, 
intimate experience of Christ.” 57. 


53. Larry Kreider, Authentic Spiritual Mentoring: Nurturing Young Believers Toward Spiritual Maturity 
(Ventura, California: Regal, 2008), 112-216. 


54. Tony Horsfall, Mentoring for Spiritual Growth: Sharing the Journey of Faith (Abingdon, UK: The 
Bible Reading Fellowship, 2008), 35. 


55. John Mallison, Mentoring to Develop Disciples and Leaders (Scripture Union Australia, 1998), 8, 
quoted in Horsfall, Mentoring for Spiritual Growth, 15. Such an outlook is also encouraged by Pue who writes, “The 
Irish are “‘scrappers” and do not tend to shy away from conflict. I am from an Irish family, and when I think about a 
“soul friend,” I picture someone who is a very close friend, who will walk along beside me, perhaps with his arm 
around my shoulder, while at the same time speaking truth into my life and, with a skillful, soccer like movement, 
kicking me in the butt when I deserve it.” Mentoring Leaders, 34-35. 
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them to access God’s resources for their growth and strength in spirituality, character and 
ministry.”°° 

The PCI’s “Mentoring and Assessment Guidelines for Preaching mentors for the 
Accredited Preachers Scheme” echo Pue, Lewis, Kreider and Horsfall who each highlight a 
number of biblical mentoring relationships including Moses and Joshua; Elijah and Elisha; 
Priscilla, Acquilla and Apollos; Barnabas and Paul; Paul and Timothy; Jesus and the Twelve.°’ 

Yet notwithstanding their discussion of Biblical models and examples these approaches 
do not appear to frame their considerations within an overt, articulated, redemptive-historical 
outlook. Although “ministry” is perceived as a goal in mentoring, “preaching” and more 
specifically, “mentoring in expository Christ-centered preaching” is not. More broadly, 
according to Lewis, the mentor’s task is to, “lift the individual’s sights from their own agendas to 
seek after God’s agenda.”*® 

This appears to be endorsed within PCI’s guidelines as it encourages a path of prayerful 
and careful reflection on the part of the mentee. However, I suggest that although PCI endorses 


an expository Christ-centered approach to preaching, its understanding of mentoring would-be 


56. Lewis, Mentoring Matters, 20. 


57. For example, Lewis, on Paul’s relationship to Timothy says, “Throughout his life, Paul continued to 
exhort, instruct, teach and warn Timothy, even when he was in charge of the church at Ephesus. He encouraged his 
son in the faith to develop his personal character, spiritual life and ministry. In two letters to Timothy, he gave him 
instructions, teaching, strategies, encouragements, warnings, and various exhortations. Paul empowered Timothy by 
giving him direct input and many opportunities so that he could grow personally and develop in ministry.” 
Mentoring Matters, 51. 


58. Lewis, Mentoring Matters, 31. In this, I believe, Lewis comes close to encouraging a redemptive- 
historical approach, but such a hermeneutic does not appear in his book. I do not want to be overly critical of Lewis 
on this point. I have found this very phrase useful in thinking about how best to communicate a biblical theology to 
would-be preachers, as I have attempted to shape my project design (Chapter 4). Similarly, Pue, in Mentoring 
Leaders, 38-39, as he considers Rom 8:17 asserts, “We are in complete union with Christ, and without Jesus we 
have absolutely no rights whatsoever.” This points to the impact of being “in Christ” but the implications of this for 
the would-be preacher are not spelled out. 
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expository Christ-centered preachers is itself, not framed within a redemptive-historical 
hermeneutic. The description of the mentor’s role illustrates this, as mentors are simply 
encouraged to, “ask questions in a low-pressure way to help the mentee discover for him/herself 
where he/she should be heading.” The guidelines go on to suggest this is a challenging task as, 
“The mentor draws on his/her own experience and knowledge to do this but does not seek to 
make the mentee into a carbon copy of the mentor. Rather, the mentor helps the mentee become 
the unique person God intends them to be.’ Yet at no point are participants encouraged to 
consider how their story “fits” into God’s story. 

By contrast, Goldsworthy’s approach offers a necessary corrective. He argues that before 
learning expository Christ-centered preaching, would-be preachers, and anyone else in a 
leadership position in a local congregation must be educated in a Christ-centered hermeneutic 
that is lacking, I suggest, in the current PCI approach to mentoring its lay preachers: 

During fourteen years spent in an Anglican parish in Brisbane as minister for Christian 

Education, I had opportunity to examine ways of relating biblical theology to the 

community life of a congregation and to pastoral practice. I became convinced that one of 

the highest priorities for ministry teams should be to see that everyone who has a leadership 
role, especially if it involves teaching, should be instructed in basic biblical theology and 

Christian doctrine. It is irresponsible to recruit people for practical courses in evangelism, 

Sunday school teaching, pastoral visitation and so on, without requiring them to have a 

basic understanding of the economy of salvation in the history of redemption, and of the 

key Christian doctrines.” 

Wakeman suggests a Christian mentoring approach grounded in, and organized around a 
“Creation, Fall, Redemption, Consummation” paradigm.*! Through the lens of Paul’s letter to the 


59. Presbyterian Church in Ireland, “Mentoring and Assessment Guidelines for Trainees on Accredited 
Preacher Scheme,” 1-2. 


60. Graeme Goldsworthy, “Evangelicalism and Biblical Theology,” in The Futures of Evangelicalism: 
Issues and Prospects, eds. Craig Bartholomew, Robin Parry and Andrew West (Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 
2003), 144-5. 


61. Wakeman, "A Christian Perspective on Mentoring," Transformation 29, 277-292. 
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Colossians, he outlines this framework and its integration into a myriad of areas of 
congregational life, but notably preaching is not included. Indeed, while there is much focus 
upon character development, spiritual formation and maturity, relationship growth and improved 
leadership there appears to be scant mention of preaching in any of the mentoring methods listed 
thus far. 

However, Newton’s approach appears to buck the trend, as he suggests that an entire 
local congregation, not simply its pastor-teachers, ought to take responsibility for mentoring 
potential pastors.° This includes, encouragement in preaching. Newton considers various historic 
models of pastor-teachers training younger preachers within the context of the local church. For 
example, “Charles Spurgeon,” argues Newton, “considered the lively, zealous, and working 
atmosphere of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, despite its faults, to be the best center for training 
his young preachers, since they would learn from the congregation about the healthy application 
of the gospel to all of life.’ He also examines current mentoring approaches within local 
churches which appear to have church planting and strategic leadership development intrinsic to 
their respective church families’ DNA. These include The Summit Church in Raleigh-Durham, 


Lakeview Baptist Church in Auburn, Alabama and its partnership with Southern Baptist 


62. Wakeman suggests, “Perhaps [Colossians] should be read and re-read and applied to our mentoring at 
all levels of church life for the development of a whole host of activities: there is Bible reading, meditation and 
study, prayer and intercession, praise and worship, developing Christian character, teaching doctrine, learning how 
to serve, mission and evangelism, problems in family life, and ethical issues in society. Mentoring could be used for 
training in a variety of levels and degrees of leadership, and for a myriad of atomised skills needed in the family, 
workplace and wider society.” “A Christian Perspective on Mentoring,” Transformation 29, 286. Rather than 
integrating mentoring with preaching, he suggests it could be used as “one of the range of processes in addition to 
[emphasis added] ‘proclaiming’, ‘admonishing’ and ‘teaching’ (Col.1:28).” I believe this creates a potential (false) 
dichotomy between “preaching” on the one hand and “on-going congregational life and witness” on the other. 


63. Phil A. Newton, The Mentoring Church: How Pastors and Congregations Cultivate Leaders (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Kregel Publications, 2017). 


64. Newton, The Mentoring Church, 180. 
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Theological Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, and Capitol Hill Baptist Church in Washington 
DC.® Yet even within these contexts, and the intense programs offered in honing church- 
planters, pastors and leaders for the church, there appears to be little said on how to actively 
mentor people in the process of expository Christ-centered preaching. 

The centrality of the Bible in training would-be gospel sharers is a fundamental 
characteristic of the Ministry Training Strategy (MTS) developed by Marshall and Payne. Their 
approach appears to echo many of the elements of personal and spiritual development, similar to 
those articulated by Pue or Lewis, and most obviously Newton, yet they talk more of “training” 
instead of “mentoring.” For Marshall and Payne “training” means to, “describe the growth of all 
Christians in conviction, character and competency, so that in love they might minister to others 
by prayerfully bringing the word of God to them - whether to non-Christians in outreach, new 
Christians in follow-up, or all other Christians in daily growth.’ They distinguish between 
institutional structures (trellis) that might be used to encourage spiritual growth, and the people 
such structures are meant to serve (the vine). Marshall and Payne argue for a holistic approach 
that focuses upon how an individual and group of individuals, might be trained to use their gifts 
most effectively in sharing the gospel of Christ with others. Their aim “is not to make church 
members or members of our institution, but genuine disciples of Jesus.”®’ Crucial to that is 
exposure to the truth of the Bible and the work of the Holy Spirit in the lives of those involved: 

People growth happens only through the power of God’s Spirit as he applies his word to 


people’s hearts....[D]espite the almost limitless number of contexts in which it might 


65. See Newton, The Mentoring Church, 152-59; 169-177; 143-150, respectively for these analyses. 
66. Colin Marshall & Tony Payne, The Trellis and The Vine: the Ministry Mind-Shift that changes 
everything (Kingsford, NSW: Matthias Media, 2009), 85. This focus on a local church community serving to 


advance the gospel reflects Newton’s positive view of the church. 


67. Marshall & Payne, The Trellis and the Vine, 14. 
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happen, what happens is the same: a Christian brings a truth from God’s word to someone 
else, praying that God would make that word bear fruit through the inward working of his 
Spirit. That’s vine work. Everything else is trellis.” 


Such training is relationship based, over two years, with a strong emphasis on the pastor 
as the trainer, who is described as, “one in which the prayerful speaking of the word is central, 
and in which Christians are trained and equipped to minister God’s word to others.” They stress 
that the weekly sermon is vital, but is insufficient in this sense: 


We do not want to see less emphasis on preaching or less effort go into preaching! On the 
contrary, we long for more godly, gifted Bible teachers who will set congregations on fire 
with the power of the preached word. To say that sermons (in the sense of Bible expositions 
in our Sunday gatherings) are necessary but not sufficient is simply to stand on the 
theological truth that it is the word of the gospel that is sufficient, rather than any one 
particular form of its delivery. We might say that the speaking of the word of the gospel 
under the power of the Spirit is entirely sufficient - it’s just that on its own, the 25-minute 
sermonic form of it is not.’° 


Their approach is echoed in the UK by the Proclamation Trust’s Cornhill Training 
Course described by its founder and initial director, David Jackman as “a full-time study 
program for one academic year...which concentrates on providing practical tools for biblical 
expository ministry.”’! Jackman’s motivation is to ensure that God’s flock are spiritually 
nourished. Students are introduced to “a Bible Overview” (an introduction to a redemptive- 


history) while encouraged to develop skills in exegesis of a biblical text within its specific 


68. Marshall & Payne, The Trellis and the Vine, 39. 
69. Marshall & Payne, The Trellis and the Vine, 99. 


70. Marshall & Payne, The Trellis and the Vine, 103. Their conscious biblical discipleship bears 
similarities to the “One-to-One” approach developed by St. Helen’s Bishopsgate and others. For more see Sophie de 
Witt’s excellent book, One-to-One: A Discipleship Handbook (London; Authentic Media, 2004). 


71. David Jackman, “The Hermeneutical Distinctives of Expository Preaching” essay in Preach The Word: 
Essays on Expository Preaching in Honor of R. Kent Hughes Leland Ryken & Todd Wilson eds. (Wheaten Illinois: 
Crossway, 2007), 12. 
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context, appreciating its genre and its place in the overall story of the Bible. In quoting Paul’s 
description of his apostolic work to the Colossians, Jackman concludes: 

This is the contemporary preacher’s task in the only valid and authentic apostolic 

succession- that of the gospel, focused and fulfilled in Christ, who is in the believer now 

and the guarantee of glory to come. So Paul continues, ‘Him we proclaim, warning 
everyone and teaching everyone with all wisdom, that we may present everyone mature in 

Christ. For this I toil, struggling with all his energy that he powerfully works within me’ 

(Col 1:28-29).That is the goal. Those are the resources. This the cost.” 

A number of the books mentioned in this chapter a include a “How-to” element.’? What is 
outlined in the literature is illustrated, in part, in the Irish context in places such as the Cornhill 
Training Course in Belfast. Several of its participants have travelled from the Republic of Ireland 
to attend it. I asked the course director, Moore Casement, how a biblical-theological hermeneutic 
for preaching shapes and informs the mentoring and training at Cornhill Belfast. He 
acknowledges that, “nothing has ever been written down about it and no-one who teaches is 
instructed in that regard. They just get on and do it.”’”* Friday mornings at Cornhill are devoted to 
considering biblical genre, and Casement suggests it is here that Cornhill’s assumed hermeneutic 
is exposed — “We are wanting students to see them [different biblical genres] as part of the 
unfolding revelation and to look at them through the lens of Christ, always asking how our 


understanding of what we are reading in the Old Testament is affected by the fact that we live on 


the other side of the cross and resurrection.” Within the weekly preaching workshops students 


72. Jackman, “The Hermeneutical Distinctives,” Preach The Word, 21. 


73. See Stott, / Believe in Preaching, 211-261; Keller Preaching, in particular, “Appendix: Writing an 
Expository Message.” 213-240; Millar & Campbell Saving Eutychus; See also, Allan Chapple, Preaching: A 
Guidebook for Beginners, (London: The Latimer Trust, 2013). Bryan Chapell’s work arose from his lectures to 
students at Covenant Theological Seminary. It could therefore be argued that to some extent, an assumed mentoring 
process is inculcated within the course design and delivery itself. Chapell’s entire Christ-centered preaching course 
including handouts, full recordings and transcripts of weekly lectures has been made available at 
https://www.covenantseminary.edu/resources/christ-centered-preaching/ (accessed January, 2020). 





74. Personal email correspondence with Moore Casement, March 25, 2020. Used with permission. 
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present sermons which are heard and critiqued by fellow students along with an instructor. The 
aim is to steer students away from moralising to a redemptive-historical approach, “because 
ultimately everything is about Christ.” Echoing Millar and Campbell, he adds, “The challenge in 
that, is that sermons don’t become formulaic or predictable, and we don’t want people to be 
using texts simply as a springboard to get to Jesus, without seriously looking at the text itself.” 

Finally, Marshall and Payne’s haunting words from 2009 raise questions for the current 
Covid-19 context, including of course what is happening in Ireland: 

AS we write the first worrying signs of a swine-flu pandemic are making headlines around 

the world. Imagine that the pandemic swept through your part of the world, and that all 

public assemblies of more than three people were banned by the government for reasons 
of public health and safety. And let’s say that due to some catastrophic combination of 
local circumstances, this ban had to remain in place for 18 months.” 

They ask pastors how they might they cope in leading a local congregation through such 
atime. A similar question might be asked for those who would train lay preachers in expository 
Christ-centered preaching in such a context. 

The contention of this chapter is that while there is a plethora of material about 
expository Christ-centered preaching, and also mentoring and training, there appears to be little 
discussion as to how a redemptive-historical hermeneutic informs and shapes the mentoring and 


training of would-be expository Christ-centered preachers. Moreover, there is little if any written 


material on how to achieve such a task in an Irish context. Which leads to the next chapter. 


75. Marshall and Payne, The Trellis and The Vine, 165. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THESIS-PROJECT 


This thesis examines whether participation in a series of preaching workshops on selected 
Psalms would help Irish lay preachers make progress in developing their preaching skills. In this 
chapter, I outline the design of the project, including the aim and content of a key facet of it, the 
preaching workshops. Goldsworthy’s convictions outline the foundational aims of my thesis- 
project. He reflects, 

My own experience of over thirty years of teaching biblical theology in theological colleges 

and in local church ministry has convinced me of a couple of things. First, that there is a 

great need when teaching the Bible to help people to see something of the one great plan 

of God’s revelation. Second, that ordinary Christians of all ages become more enthusiastic 
for study of the Bible once they begin to glimpse its overall unity and coherence.! 

This thesis-project’s final design was shaped by the aim of communicating “the one great 
plan of God’s revelation” and encouraging lay preachers to grow in enthusiasm as they 
preached an expository Christ-centered sermon from a selected Psalm. 

The thesis-project involves two stages. The latter stage is built upon and extensively 
shaped by the former. I initially intended that the first stage would form this thesis-project in its 
entirety. But the small size of the group involved in the first stage and the few responses meant 
that any conclusions drawn from it would have been limited. So as I explain later, I decided to 
broaden my focus, and repeat the preaching workshop with a larger cross section of lay preachers 


from within the PCI in the second stage. Before we examine the second stage more closely, we 


need to consider the first stage of the thesis-project. 


1. Graeme Goldsworthy, “Evangelicalism and Biblical Theology,” in The Futures of Evangelicalism: 
Issues and Prospects, eds. Craig Bartholomew, Robin Parry and Andrew West (Leicester: Inter- Varsity Press, 
2003), 125. 
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First Stage 

The first stage of the thesis-project was designed in three parts: 

In Part 1 I sought to determine participants’ current level of understanding and skill in 
using principles of expository Christ-centered preaching. To ascertain this, lay preachers in the 
Dublin and Munster Presbytery who had previously completed the Handling the Word course 
were invited to participate in a series of three Preaching Workshops on the Psalms. An email was 
sent to all those (over sixty) who had completed the HTW course. Ten people replied positively 
saying that they would like to participate in the workshops. 

Two months before the workshops occurred, I contacted each would-be participant. I 
asked each person to provide either an audio or video recording of them preaching a sermon 
lasting no more than twenty-five minutes, on one of the following five texts: Psalm 1, Psalm 8, 
Psalm 23, Psalm 67, Psalm 121. These texts were chosen because they are well known in the 
Irish Presbyterian context where psalmody has a rich heritage. They also offered participants the 
opportunity to consider how an Old Testament text might be understood and subsequently 
preached through a Christ-centered lens. The recorded sermons could be preached “live” in front 
of a congregation and/or preached directly into a video recorder. If preaching a sermon was not 
possible, participants could provide a script or outline of the sermon instead. I did this to try to 
begin to get an idea or impression of where participants were “at” in terms of their preaching 
abilities. I proposed to offer initial evaluation and feedback using the preaching feedback sheet 


outlined by Millar and Campbell.” 


2. Gary Millar and Philip Campbell, Saving Eutychus: How to Preach God's Word and Keep People Awake 
(Kingsford, NSW: Matthias Media, 2013)165. A copy of this is also included in Appendix C. 


Of the 10 people who agreed to participate in the workshops and were asked to provide a 
recording of a sermon before attending, just 3 did so. 

Also, prior to attending the workshops, I asked each participant to complete and submit a 
pre-workshop questionnaire: 

The aims behind these questions on it were twofold. Firstly, to gain an initial impression 
of how clear a grasp of a redemptive historical, Christ-centered hermeneutic, participants had, 
and secondly, to get a sense of how participants might apply such a hermeneutic to their use of 
expository tools in their sermon, if at all. Albeit from the limited number responses received I 
surmised that there was a low level of understanding of such a hermeneutic and its application. 

For example, when I compared participants’ definitions to Chapell’s definition of the 
FCF* just one participant was able to give a definition close to Chapell’s, saying the “FCF refers 
to the human condition/ problem we all share with each other especially in the original text, 
involved connecting to present day hearers.” 

Other’s defined it as: “Looking at all the wrong places to deal with our deepest problem 
— our sin” or “weakness that people have that needs comfort from scriptures” or “a human 
problem that is discussed/ addressed in a scripture passage which is relayed through a sermon in 
order to explain it.” 

When asked to identify the Fallen Condition Focus in the Psalm assigned to them, 


answers again varied in degrees of ambiguity. For example, one participant said, “I think the 


3. A copy of this is reproduced in Appendix D. 


4. Bryan Chapell, Christ Centered Preaching: Redeeming the Expository Sermon, (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1994), 42, “The Fallen Condition Focus (FCF) is the mutual human condition that contemporary believers share 
with those to, or about whom, the text was written that requires the grace of the passage for God’s people to glorify 
and enjoy him.” 
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‘FCF’ of my text, Psalm 23 is that we must walk with God through life and have him as our 
shepherd to guide us; we cannot do this without him.” Although this is a true statement about the 
necessity of walking with God through life it does not, in my opinion, address the FCF Psalm 23 
touches upon such as death (v. 4) or fear of evil (v.4) or living in the presence of enemies (v.5). 
Similarly, on the same Psalm another person suggested the FCF was, “Faith, some people we 
lack faith, but in my text [Psalm 23] David was full of faith; he looked to God for his strength.” 
While this is true and we can identify with lack of faith, the text implies, rather than directly 
addresses this issue. The danger in the participant’s observation is that David could be set up as 
an exemplar of faith, rather than considering more fully the object of his faith - namely The 
LORD as his shepherd. The participant’s observation also has the potential to lead into a 
“moralistic” preaching that focuses upon examples of behavior to copy, or patterns of living to 
aspire to, which effectively bypass the grace of God offered in Christ. Chapell warns against, 
“deadly be” messages.° He acknowledges that there are many “be” messages in Scripture 
however, “they always reside in a redemptive context,” concluding that ““Be” messages are not 
wrong themselves, they are wrong messages by themselves.” So it is within a redemptive 
context that one can then legitimately preach on David (or other Biblical figures) as examples to 
follow, recognising God’s grace is the indicative starting point “in Christ” that leads to examples 
to follow or imperative responsibilities, not the other way around. As Keller observes, “Unless I 


first believe in the one to who David points, I’ll never become like David at all.”’ I first believe 


5 Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 282-284. “Be Like...”; “Be Good...”; “Be Discplined...”. 
® Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching, 285. 


7. Timothy Keller, Preaching: Communicating Faith in an Age of Scepticism (London, England: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 2015), 84-85. 
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in the I acknowledge that Biblical figures are used as examples throughout the New Testament, 
such as the rollcall of faith in Hebrews 11, or Paul exhortations to Timothy (2 Timothy 2:2) or 
the Corinthian church (1 Corinthians 11:1-5) to follow his example. Yet they are offered within 
the redemptive framework of grace (Ephesians 2:8-10). 

A third participant speaking [on Psalm 67] appeared to miss what Psalm 67 was talking 
about when they said the FCF was “Focusing on our pastors’ false promises of instant response 
from God; signs and wonders, miracles and breakthroughs etc. all used for their selfish gain 
rather than to glorify God.” 

This led me to the provisional conclusion that participants did not have a clear 
understanding of the FCF, or how to use this tool in their sermon preparation. 

After I had contacted the would-be participants asking them to provide a sermon and 
complete the questionnaire, the number of participants dropped from ten to six. The main reasons 
given for dropping out were lack of time and being unable to commit because of work or family 
responsibilities (one would-be participant dropped out a week before the workshop occurred as 
he had just become a new father!). As mentioned earlier, not everyone who came to the 
preaching workshops provided a sermon before attending them. Despite this I decided to 
proceed. 

Part 2 of the first stage was the preaching workshops. On three consecutive Sunday 
evenings, a series of preaching workshops were held in Dun Laoghaire Presbyterian Church for 
those who had replied positively to the invitation to join the workshop. 

Of those who attended the workshops one participant was from Northern Ireland and 
working in the Republic of Ireland in a church planting situation. The remainder of the 


participants are in full-time employment including nursing, social work, and business 
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management. Individuals travelled from various parts of Ireland (including Galway, 140 miles 
west of Dublin on the Atlantic coast, and Kilkenny nearly 150 miles south of Dublin) to attend 
the workshops, driving to Dublin and home again each week. Three of the six participants are 
what is referred to as “The New Irish” having moved to Ireland from India, Nigeria and 
Cameroon to work in Ireland in the last twenty years. Two participants were born and raised in 
the Republic of Ireland, in Protestant, Presbyterian contexts. Five men and one woman attended 
the workshop.’ 

My aim in the preaching workshops was to help the small cohort of participants develop 
skills in Christ-centered preaching. Three weeks was chosen as a manageable duration from a 
participants’ point of view. Since some were travelling nearly half the length of Ireland each 
week to attend, I felt that scheduling the workshops for more than three consecutive Sundays was 
too long a commitment for them to have to sustain. Three weeks also allowed time between 
lectures for course content to be reflected upon and processed by participants from week to 
week, without losing what had been discussed previously. 

The format was simple. In the first hour of the evening, I led an interactive seminar and 
in the second hour (the workshop) I gave participants hands-on experience in using the tools 
introduced in the previous hour. This overall approach was adopted in keeping with Lewis’ 
observation that: 

Adult mentorees find satisfaction when they can connect their learning to their unique base 


of knowledge and experience. If a mentor introduces a theory, conceptual framework or 
any other clue to help the mentoree see things more clearly, it is vital to build a bridge of 


8. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland adopts an egalitarian approach to preaching. For the record, I am 
complementarian, yet submit to the denomination’s policy as the law of the Church - PCI Code 104.(3); 160.(2). 
https://www.presbyterianireland.org/Resources/General-Assembly/The-Code.aspx (accessed January 28, 2020). 





connection to what is already understood by the mentoree, thus recognising the value of 
their experience.’ 


May aim in the first seminar was to stress the need for a sermon to have a clear aim. I did 
this by reminding participants of the basic concept of expository Christ-centered preaching as 
well as refamiliarizing them with some of the exegetical tools introduced during the Handling the 
Word course used to analyse a biblical text. The presentation was given using PowerPoint slides, 
hand-outs, diagrams and illustrations.'® The initial seminar also included discussion of Peter 
Adam’s “to them, for us,” diagram and an “1812 illustration” to demonstrate the need for 
contextual appreciation of a specific Bible text within the wider context of a book of the Bible, 
and the Bible as a whole.!! 

In the second hour, participants were encouraged in groups of two or three to consider 
Psalm 95 (or secondarily their assigned text - Psalm 1, 23, 67, 121) to rehearse using the tools 
introduced in the first part of the evening and to present to the wider group their work (using 
Flipcharts).'? As the workshop leader I facilitated feedback and discussion on the basis of the 
work each smaller group produced. My aim in doing this was to give each member of the cohort 
opportunity to critique one another’s work in a constructive and collegial context. It also gently 


encouraged participants to critique their own work. 


9. Lewis, Mentoring Matters, 167. See also Keith Ferdinando, “Jesus, the Theological Educator,” 
Themelios, Vol. 38.3 (2013): 360-74. 


10. Complete Lecture scripts are included in Appendices G-I. 

11. Adapted from Peter Adam’s essay, “The Preacher and The Sufficient Word” in When God’s Voice is 
heard: Essays on preaching presented to Dick Lucas, eds. Christopher Green and David Jackman, (Inter- Varsity 
Press: Leicester, 1995), 33 and also Peter Adam, Speaking God's Words: A Practical Theology of Preaching. 
Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 1996), 100. See Figure 4. Appendices G and H. 


12. See Appendix A for Photographs of the Preaching Workshop initial groupwork on Psalm 95. 
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My aim in the second week was to introduce the basic theological foundations of 
expository Christ-centered preaching by considering Jesus’ words in Luke 24 and a simple 
biblical theology. The latter was based upon Matthias Media’s Bible Overview presentation.!? I 
followed this up by further use of the tools introduced in week one, with a particular 
consideration as to how a particular passage or book might fit into the broader Biblical narrative. 
Again, I encouraged participants to use Psalm 95 by way of illustration. 

My aim in the third week was to introduce the basics of expository Christ-centered 
preaching by tying biblical theology to the Fallen Condition Focus. I sought to do this by 
considering Chapell’s treatment of 2 Timothy 3:16, and ways in which the OT might point to the 
NT using Griedanus,’ Wax’s, and then Millar and Campbell’s approaches.'* During the second 
hour, I encouraged further use of the tools introduced in the first half of the evening, with 
particular focus upon how a sermon aim led to a sermon outline. I again asked participants to 
work in groups of two or three and come up with an initial sermon aim sentence and outline. 
These were then presented to the cohort. As in the previous weeks, I facilitated discussion and 
aimed to encourage constructive criticism among the cohort. 

Although many of the areas listed above had previously been mentioned in the Handling 


the Word course, I thought that repetition would help re-enforce them. As previously mentioned, 


13. Matthew Brain & Matthew Malcolm, The Bible Overview: How to understand the Bible as a whole 
DVD-ROM (Sydney, NSW: Matthias Media, 2007). A sample PowerPoint slide is reproduced on page 93. 


14. Trevin Wax, “7 Ways of Preaching Christ from the Old Testament,” The Gospel Coalition Blog, entry 
posted June 4, 2013, https://www.thegospelcoalition. org/blogs/trevin-wax/7-ways-of-preaching-christ-from-the-old- 
testament/ (accessed January 28, 2020). See also, for example, Sydney Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the 
Psalms: Foundations for Expository Sermons in the Christian Year (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 2016), 1- 
45, the first chapter, entitled “Issues in Preaching Christ from Psalms,” and particularly 32-45, where he discusses 
Theo-centric and Christ-centric interpretations (including the seven features of “Redemptive-historical progression; 
Promise-fulfillment; Typology; Analogy; Longitudinal themes; New Testament references; Contrast”) and an 
appreciation of the poetry in the Psalms. See too, Gary Millar and Phil Campbell, Saving Eutychus: How to Preach 
God’s Word and keep people awake (Kingsford, NSW: Matthias Media, 2013), 93-99. 
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I decided that the workshops would involve specific reference to Psalm 95. This Psalm was 
chosen because of its consideration of previous moments in the people of God’s history, 
recorded in the Old Testament (Exod 17, Num 20), and how it is used in the New Testament 
(Heb 3-4). I believe it helps to illustrate some of the Christ-centered principles I wanted to 
outline in the lectures. Moreover, it warns believers to actively hear and obey God’s voice today. 
I believed this was a vitally important lesson for our work together as would-be preachers, 
because it warned all of us to obediently live out what we were hearing from God’s word, and 
not to view crafting or preaching a sermon as a theoretical exercise. 

Part 3 of the first stage occurred after the preaching workshops. I proposed that each 
participant preach a second sermon on the Psalm they had previously preached and complete a 
second questionnaire. The aim of this was to attempt to measure progress in developing skills in 
expository Christ-centered preaching from the Psalms. 

Answers to the second questionnaire were compared to those provided in the first. 
Similarly, having listened to each participant’s second sermon, using Millar and Campbell’s 
preaching feedback sheet, I completed a second preaching feedback sheet and compared it to the 
first. Even when a sermon was not submitted or a questionnaire filled, I followed up with each 
participant through an interview. Ideally this was based on the answers they had given to the 
questionnaires and their experience of preaching the second sermon now they had completed the 
preaching workshops. Again, the responses were varied with three people providing a second 
sermon. Another participant provided a sermon script after the workshop and two participants 
did not provide anything. 

As I have previously explained, I had initially intended that this first stage of the project 


would form the thesis-project in its entirety. However, the size of the group and the small 
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number of responses meant that any conclusions drawn from it would have been limited. So, I 


decided to broaden my focus in a second stage. 


Second Stage 

In the second stage I decided to offer the preaching workshop to a larger cross section of 
lay preachers from within the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. To do this, I focused on the 200 
men and women who had already completed the Accredited Preachers’ Course. In theory these 
lay preachers are further along in their preaching education than those who participated in the 
first stage of this thesis-project, as they have already completed both the Handling the Word 
Course and the Accredited Preachers Course. I also modified the pre- and post- workshop 
questionnaires and offered some preaching options. This second stage again fell into three parts. 

In part 1, to verify that lay preachers within the PCI did not preach from the Old 
Testament on a regular basis, I compiled an online survey.'° This survey was distributed to all of 
the PCI’s 200 lay preachers, and eighty-eight responded.'° On analyzing the responses, just over 
half (forty-five) of those surveyed preach more than five times a year. Of these forty-five people, 
eight said that they usually preached on an Old Testament passage, sixteen said they preached on 
a chosen topic, and twenty-one preached on a passage on the New Testament. This is outlined in 


figure 1. 


15. Survey generated using Survey Monkey, www.surveymonkey.com. The full survey may be found at 
https://www.surveymonkey.com/summary/yfFab VUTCCF3 VEfXxxjlhHCiuSzYMd_2FbvwHqH6yYL9_ 2BNcuPJil 
iHleOGERcSneuj?ut_source=my_ surveys list (accessed January 27, 2021). 











16. Accredited Preachers’ Survey: Results, Breakdown and Observations may be found in Appendix D. 
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Figure 1. The number of times PCI Accredited Preachers preached in the past year. 


More broadly, of the eighty-eight surveyed, less than 25% of all lay preachers said that 
they usually preached on an Old Testament passage, choosing a New Testament portion of 


scripture or a specific topic or subject instead. Their answers are reflected in figure 2: 
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Q2 SS Customize 


What do you usually preach about? 


Answered: 87 Skipped: 1 


A specific 
topic or... 
An Old 
Testament... 


A New 
Testament... 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 
» Aspecific topic or subject 39.08% 
~ An Old Testament passage 24.14% 
v A New Testament passage 36.78% 


TOTAL 


Figure 2. What PCI Accredited Preachers usually preach about. 


Save as” 





These lay preachers were also asked on a scale of 0 to 10 how confident they felt on 


preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament. The average answer 


was 6.8 as outlined in figure 3. 
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Q3 Customize Save as¥ 


Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how 
confident do you feel preaching an expository Christ-centred sermon from 
the Old Testament? 


ANSWER CHOICES y AVERAGE NUMBER ¥ TOTAL NUMBER » RESPONSES 


Total Respondents: 88 


BASIC STATISTICS 


* MINIMUM * MAXIMUM ~ MEDIAN ¥ STANDARD DEVIATION 





Fig. 3. How confident PCI Accredited Preachers say they felt in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from 
the Old Testament. 


This may seem quite high and possibly suggests a degree of over-confidence. I suggest 
that this conclusion is warranted when answers to a fourth question on the survey are considered. 
Lay preachers were asked to provide a definition of Chapell’s Fallen Condition Focus (FCF) — 
something which had been taught in both the Handling the Word and Accredited Preachers’ 
courses. 

When I compared each of the answers provided to Chapell’s definition I surmised that 
they varied in accuracy. I compared participants’ answers to Chapell’s definition, both in terms 
of the language they used and the concepts they seemed to be communicating. In my opinion, 
very few (fifteen from eighty-eight) offered something which could be approximated to 


Chapell’s definition. For example, one person answered that the FCF was, “An act of sin or 
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consequence of our brokenness that we share with the original readers that points us to our need 
of Christ, his grace, and salvation.” Another appeared to answer with a series of 
statements/questions that resonate with Chapell when they said the FCF was, “The human 
condition as it as and as it was at the time of writing. What do we need to know today and what 
was done in the past [?] What aspect of life in our fallen world do we share with the original 
hearer [?] What’s broken and what needs fixed dependent upon God’s grace [?]” [Question 
marks added]. 

Some participants’ definitions appeared to show partial similarities to Chapell’s 
approach. Others suggested the FCF equated to “sin” and others provided a doctrine of sin as 
their answer. For example, one person answered, “We are born under the curse of ‘original sin’ 
or, as David puts it in Psalm 51, ‘conceived in iniquity’ and depend soley on the sacrifice of 
Jesus at Calvary for salvation.” Several quoted Rom. 3:23 directly: “for all have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God,” without any further comment. Another answered, “This is how the 
passage points out or highlights how we are a fallen people and pointing out how different we 
are to God.” 

Some did not answer the question at all. Of those who did offer an answer, a majority 
lacked accuracy and focused largely upon “sin” or “Christ’s redemption at the cross” without 
much mention of any specific Bible passage under consideration. 

Consideration of all of these answers led me to the conclusion that lay preachers within 
the PCI may feel confident in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old 
Testament; however, few appear to actually know how to do so. Of those who did, very few 


appeared to have a redemptive-historical hermeneutic at its core. Instead, on listening to their 
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sermons, Christ was added as a kind of “bolt-on” or “insert” apart from the text that was being 
preached. 

When PCI lay preachers were asked if they would be interested in a free workshop on 
expository Christ centered preaching from the Old Testament seventy-six out of eighty-eight said 
that they were either “interested,” “very interested,” or “extremely interested.” 

Therefore, on the basis of these findings along with those made in the first stage, I 
proceeded to offer a series of three preaching workshops on the Psalms for any lay preacher in 
the PCI. 

I sent invitations to all PCI lay preachers to participate. In consultation with the PCI’s 
Council for Ministry Training, it was agreed that the workshops would be offered as part of the 
ongoing training and for PCI’s Accredited Preachers, to be conducted in April 2020 at Union 
Theological College in Belfast. Initially over sixty people registered to attend. However, because 
of the COVID-19 pandemic and the subsequent restrictions on social gatherings, plans had to be 
changed. The in-person event in Belfast was cancelled. 

Instead, I presented and recorded the lecture material as three interactive online videos.'’ 
This online preaching course occurred in April 2020. Twenty-three lay preachers from the PCI 
volunteered to participate in it. 

The content and shape of the online lectures was similar to the live lectures previously 
communicated during the first stage. The interactive nature of the workshops was curtailed by 
the lack of in-person human interaction. I combatted this, in part, with a number of questions and 
“hands-on” exercises presented throughout the videos. I encouraged participants to “hit the pause 

17. Lecture 1: Reaching an Aim https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ChotGg8rSuw ; Lecture 2: Christ- 


centered thinking https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=XTq35PQBFck ; Lecture 3: The FCF & Connecting to Christ 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Dt54i5w2CUA [accessed 9" November 2020]. Full scripts Appendices I-K. 
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button” at appropriate moments to consider a specific question or complete a suggested exercise 
related to what I was saying in the lecture before proceeding to the next part of the video. The 
pre- and post- workshop questionnaires from stage one were modified and introduced into the 
online videos as the “Pre-Online” and “Post-Online” questionnaires having been emailed to 
participants previously.!® 

Participants were also given a choice between three options as to how they might engage 
with the course content. The first option was simply to watch the videos and participate in the 
questions and exercises which were suggested throughout the recordings, including completing 
the “Pre-Online” and “Post-Online” questionnaires. 

The second option included an incremental development of the first. I asked participants, 
once they had completed the online workshops and submitted the “Pre-Online” and “Post- 
Online” questionnaires, to preach and record a sermon on Psalm 95. This was then sent to me 
digitally, and I gave feedback on them using the Miller and Campbell preaching feedback sheets 
used in the first stage. 

A third option was similar to what I had originally asked of participants in the first stage. 
Namely, before they watched any of the online lecture course, I asked them to preach and record 
a sermon on a selected Psalm (either Psalm 1, 23, 67 or 121) which was then sent to me. I would 
then watch, critique and offer feedback to the participant using the Millar and Campbell 
preaching feedback sheet. Participants would then watch the online course and complete the 
“Pre-Online” and “Post-Online” questionnaires. They would then preach a second sermon on the 
Psalm previously selected, and again submit that to me. I would then ascertain what difference if 


any watching the online course and participating in the workshop might have made to their 


18. Copies of these questionnaires are reproduced in Appendices F and G. 
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preaching. I did this by completing the Millar and Campbell preaching feedback sheet as I 
watched or listened to the second sermon, and then comparing that sheet with the first. I paid 
particular attention to how participants preached the text with a view to its fulfilment in the 
person and work of Christ. The aim was to see what progress had been made in preaching an 
expository Christ-centered sermon from a selected Psalm. 

As with the first stage, my follow-up included conversation and interview. I outline 
further reflection on the findings from the first and second stages in the next chapter along with 
conclusions, observations and some suggestions as to how best to help PCI lay preachers 


progress in preaching expository Christ-centered sermons from the Old Testament in the future. 
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CHAPTER 5 


OUTCOMES 


This thesis argues that lay-preachers in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland can make 
progress in expository Christ-centered preaching through a series of workshops on selected 
Psalms. In this chapter I describe the main outcomes from the thesis-project and evaluate them. 
These descriptions and evaluations are made on the basis of the various questionnaires submitted 
in the first and second stages of the thesis-project, completed preaching feedback sheets, follow- 
up interviews, and stories of what happened next to some of the workshop participants. For the 
sake of confidentiality, I have changed participants’ names. Finally, I offer some suggestions as 
to what could be done further within PCI to help its lay preachers make further progress in 
expository Christ-centered preaching, particularly from the Old Testament. On the basis of my 
findings, I conclude that PCI lay-preachers made progress in Christ-centered expository 


preaching as a result of this thesis-project. 


Evaluating progress 

The goal and conclusion of this thesis-project is stated above. However, it was difficult to 
evaluate how much progress was made in the participants’ preaching for several reasons. 

Not every participant completed all of the requested assignments. In the first stage of the 
project, six participated in total. In the second stage of the project twenty-three participated with 
varying levels of engagement. Not everyone who volunteered to participate in the online course 
completed it. Ten out of the twenty-three volunteers received the online course material but did 
not respond any further. Five partially completed what they had volunteered for. This included 


an individual who was hospitalized, and another person who is a front-line healthcare worker, 
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working during a global pandemic. This highlighted some of the pressures lay preachers in the 
PCI face on a daily basis that perhaps ordained preachers (such as me) do not always recognize. 
Overall, my return rate in the first stage was 66% and in the second stage was 36%. 

It was also difficult to evaluate how much progress was made in participants’ preaching 
simply because I had not met the participants before engaging with them in the preaching 
workshops. In the first stage of the project, this difficulty was partly overcome by simply 
spending time with individuals during the evening seminars and workshops. However, in the 
second stage I had to resort to an online course because of Covid-19 restrictions which prevented 
meeting in-person. This meant I could not get to know participants as well as I wanted. It also 
had an adverse impact on the nature of the preaching feedback I was able to give. Although I 
listened to several recorded sermons, both on video and audio, the circumstance lacked the 
spontaneity and immediacy of an in-person, live sermon. As such, I felt somewhat detached from 
participants and what they were saying. 


Despite these difficulties I suggest progress may be identified in the following ways. 


Progress in giving an expository Christ-centered sermon on a specific Psalm 
This can be seen by comparing my sermon feedback forms for the first and second 
sermons of those who participated in the first stage, and the sermon feedback forms of those who 
selected the same process (Option 3) in the second stage. Frustratingly this number is still small. 
In the second stage, five out of the twenty-three who participated chose Option 3, namely, to 
preach a “before” and “after” sermon on a selected Psalm. Of those five, only two completed 
everything that was asked of them. With hindsight, this exposes a flaw in the project design, in 


that it appears to have made too strong a demand on individuals. Not only did they have to work 
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on preparing a sermon, twice, but the constraints of giving a sermon to a camera, recording it and 
(for some) wrestling with new technology, added to the workload. Any conclusions offered are 
therefore limited given the small total of numbers involved. Having said that, of those who did 
complete “before” and “after” sermons on selected Psalms, a comparison of the respective 
preaching feedback sheets does seem to present progress in preaching an expository Christ- 
centered sermon. For example, the first time Terry preached on Psalm 1, he spoke well about 
“happiness is found in accepting grace” but did not elaborate on that any further. The second 
time he preached on the same Psalm, he spelled out how a happy person is, “fully satisfied in 
Christ who is the fulfilment of Psalm |. He [Christ] is the ideal human character Psalm 1 
foresees. We are work in progress. Christ’s Holy Spirit is in us. We must read this Psalm through 
this lens.” Likewise, Jordan, in his second sermon on Psalm | very clearly discussed how Jesus 
does in Psalm 1 what we cannot. 

Similarly, Rick, preaching on Psalm 23 did mention Jesus as the Good Shepherd (John 
10:10) in his first sermon, but was more overt in his second sermon, describing Jesus as “the 
great Shepherd for the sheep” and the need to trust in Him personally. 

Of the twenty-three who participated in second stage of the project, five chose Option 2 — 
to preach a sermon on Psalm 95 after they had engaged with all three online videos. Again 
frustratingly, three out of the five completed everything that was asked of them. Yet even here, 
progress in preaching expository Christ-centered sermons might be observed from completed 
surveys and subsequent conversation. Aspects of this feedback are featured below alongside that 


of other participants. 
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Progress in participants’ confidence in preaching an Old Testament text 

The thesis-project succeeded in giving participants a greater confidence in preparing to 
preach an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament. This can be ascertained 
from surveys at the end of the first stage and second stage of the thesis-project as well as from 
follow-up conversations and interviews with participants. 

Before the workshops in the first stage participants were surveyed on the statement: “I 
feel confident in preaching a sermon from the Old Testament” Four of the six in that first cohort 
said they felt this was “mostly true” for them, one said it was “neither true nor false” and the 
remaining participant, that it was “definitely true.” After the workshops, when asked the same 
question each participant rated either the same (three out of the six) or a degree higher (three of 
the six), with all of them rated as either “mostly true” or “definitely true.” 

When asked the same question after the workshops, the participant who had previously 
answered “definitely true” admitted to me, “I may have been bluffing.” Another (Wilfred) said, 

Previously, I found it much harder to comprehend, the Old Testament. I feel much more 

able now. If you were to ask me that in the workshop, - “Psalm 23 what’s it all about?” — I 

would have frozen on the spot — but not now. I would have shied away from the Old 

Testament, whereas now, I feel more confident. I feel more confident doing it, where 

before, I would have thought, ‘Someone knows so much more about it than I do,’ but now 

I feel better handling the text myself. 

During the second stage participants also appear to have grown in confidence in 
preaching a sermon from the Old Testament. On a scale of 1-10, with 1 being the lowest and 10 
the highest, of those who completed the requisite surveys, the average level of confidence in 
preaching a sermon from the Old Testament moved from 6 before watching the online course to 
just under 7 after it. Every participant said their confidence in preaching from the Old Testament 


either stayed the same or increased as a result of participation in the project. For example, before 


participating in the preaching workshops, when asked to rate on a scale of 1— 10 how confident 
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she felt in preaching a sermon from the Old Testament, Ally gave herself 3. She reasoned, “I feel 
that I have a better ‘grasp’ or understanding of the New Testament and am therefore able to 
relate to it more; meaning that I can share it better with others.” After participating in the 
workshop her confidence had moved from 3 to 6. She explained, “I believe that through this 
course I have gained a better understanding within myself of the then and now and how that all 
fits into the bigger picture of the Gospel. This in turn should allow me to deliver a clearer 


message to my hearers.” This leads to the next area where progress may be seen. 


Progress in participants’ understanding and application of a biblical-theological hermeneutic 

Participants were very kind in their feedback, though I know there is much in the courses 
that could be improved. Nevertheless, they described how the project helped them by reinforcing 
a redemptive-historical, Christ-centered hermeneutic along with giving them an opportunity to 
use some of the exegetical tools previously introduced during the Handling the Word Course and 
Accredited Preachers’ course. Chris told me, 

I feel that I have benefitted from revisiting the key parts of the Handling the Word and 

Accredited Preacher courses. Further to this, after the videos on ‘Christ-centered thinking’ 

and ‘Connecting to Christ’ I feel more confident in shaping an Old Testament sermon 

message which points to Jesus. I feel that I have benefitted from being exposed to the 
approaches of Chapell, Greidanus, Millar and Campbell. When writing my sermon on 

Psalm 95, they gave me more food for thought and helped to me figure out how to find 

Christ in the passage. 

Other participants appear to agree commenting, “The workshop was brilliant because it 
opened our eyes — it brings to mind the fulfilment on Christ.” Another participant, Jordan, 
described to me a pivotal moment during a preaching workshop as he was analysing Psalm 95: 

It was Meribah and Massah from Psalm 95. I was working in pairs and you highlighted 

how the context for that Psalm helped. You told us to go and read that part of Exodus and 


Numbers. That was absolutely massive for me, because it means that I’ve been really 
looking at the context more now. 
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This leads to the next area where progress may be observed. 


Progress in participants’ understanding of the Fallen Condition Focus (FCF) 

The project helped to identify that although the FCF is taught in both the Handling the 
Word and the Accredited Preachers Courses, participants’ grasp of the definition of the FCF 
appears to be weak. My paraphrase of the FCF in the form of a question: “What’s broken here 
and how the does the gospel fix it?” appears to have helped some participants. I recognize and 
acknowledge that my paraphrase is limited and lessens the nuance of Chapell’s fuller definition, 
yet it seems to be more memorable for Irish Presbyterian lay preachers. It was a helpful 
shorthand during discussion and feedback in the preaching workshops. One participant 
suggested it was “an easier way to think about the FCF” than Chappell’s definition. 

Moreover, in my opinion, participants’ underlying understanding of the concept of the 
FCF appears to have been more fully established and continues to be implemented by them in 
their on-going sermon preparation. For example, Ebeneenzer explained to me how the FCF 
helped with relevant sermon application: “In most of the sermons here [in Galway] I use the FCF 
— it helps me relate to the listener.” 

In follow-up conversation, when appropriate, I asked participants what the FCF passage 
was for a specific sermon they were currently preparing. When I did so, I believe that 
participants were able to articulate this accurately, from the passage under discussion. For 
example, the sense of longing displayed by Simeon in Luke 3, or those who scoff at God and his 


word in Psalm 1. 
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Progress in participants’ understanding of how a text pointed to Christ? 
In follow-up conversations with participants after the preaching workshops (either in-person or 
online), I asked them specifically to identify how their assigned text related to Christ. Their 
answers were dependent upon the Psalm they had been given to prepare. One participant, who 
had been assigned Psalm 1, pointed out that “we are not like the ideal — we are more aligned with 
those who scoff, sin etc. It’s basically painting a picture of Jesus the perfect man.” Another 
described how Jesus is “the blessed man,” who “does what we cannot do.” While this appears to 
be in keeping with Chapell’s category that Psalm 1 is preparatory for the work of Christ, I 
ensured that I encouraged the would-be preacher to let the text itself do its work; to recognize 
what Psalm 1 teaches God’s people about living God’s way, and the choice it presents us with, 
and not to make too quick a “jump” to Jesus. 

Other answers were more ambiguous or general in character. For example, one 
participant said about Psalm 23, “We should have faith in Christ, in terms of trouble/ in 
happiness we should look up to the Lord,” without addressing what the text itself said. 

Others, such as Lucy, did not develop a theme as fully as they could. Talking about 
Psalm 23, she rightly suggested a connection between David as shepherd and Christ coming 
from the line of David. In further discussion with her I asked if she knew any other Bible 
references for God being described as shepherd. She said she did not. I pointed out to her the 
Lord’s promise to be his people’s shepherd (Ezekiel 34) in response to the abusive shepherds of 
the day, and its fulfillment in Jesus’ declaration in John 10, “I am the good shepherd who lays 
down his life for the sheep...only to take it up again.” She replied, “I hadn’t made that 


connection before, but that is brilliant!” This brings me to the need for mentoring. 
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Progress in my understanding of the need for mentoring 

The project also identified that increased mentoring of would-be expository Christ- 
centered preachers in the Republic of Ireland led to progress in understanding biblical theology. 
For example, Lucy from Dublin, completed the workshops then applied to the Accredited 
Preachers’ Course. But her initial application was turned down at the interview stage by Dublin 
and Munster Presbytery. It was felt that her understanding of the authority of Scripture and its 
redemptive-historical shape was weak. Upon my recommendation, follow-up with her has been a 
one-to-one study with an adjunct professor in hermeneutics at a U.S. seminary over a period of 
six months. The content of their study was Vaughan Roberts’ God’s Big Picture.' Lucy told me 
her story: 

My time with [my mentor] was brilliant and so thought-provoking and exciting with regard 

to each part of the Bible we visited on our journey together. I would thoroughly recommend 


this going forward. 


It was lovely to have somebody with whom I could sit down. We literally went through the 
Bible — the whole thing! 


I’m so glad I didn’t get approved the first time for the Accredited Preachers’ Course. I’m 
not nervous, but I have very little confidence. But this whole thing, has made me think that 
I’m not as thick as I think I am. Whatever I said was never put down, it was developed on. 
It made me think for myself. It was trying to tease me out as well. That’s where it’s made 
a massive difference to my confidence. Everything was done in a positive mould. The word 
is “sponge” - it doesn’t stop you learning about Jesus and learning about God and passing 
that on and sharing that with other people. I just thought that this was better for me. 


After six months, Lucy reapplied for the Accredited Preacher Course, was accepted, and 
is currently well on the way to qualifying as an Accredited Preacher. Her experience wonderfully 


illustrates the benefits of a mentor. 


1. Vaughan Roberts, God’s Big Picture: Tracing the Storyline of the Bible (Nottingham: Inter-Varsity, 
2009). 
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The PCI does mentor its trainee lay preachers. In my follow-up interviews with 
participants several suggested they would have benefitted from more time in the preaching 
workshops being given to actually crafting the sermon. They added that the mentoring offered 
through the Accredited Preachers’ Course provides some of that encouragement and critique, but 


they would welcome more mentoring still. 


Progress in bridging the gaps within the PCI’s lay preachers’ training 

From stage | of the project, I learned that the workshops helped to identify and fill the 
gap of limited preaching experience between the Handling the Word Course and the Accredited 
Preachers’ Course. This is confirmed by participants’ feedback. For example, Jordan told me 
how the Preaching Workshops on the Psalms had provided a valuable incremental step between 
Handling the Word and the Accredited Preacher’s Course: 

I really needed that half-way house, to bring me up to speed and to actually try it for myself. 

It helped a lot because it was much more practical than Handling the Word because there 

was constant presenting and workshop not just a series of lectures. There was opportunity 

for a little critiquing — and you’d have come back to what we said — and we didn’t have a 

chance to do that at Handling the Word. The on-going exercise of giving a presentation 

and then being critiqued — really helped. You didn’t really let us away with anything — in 

a really good way! 

Progress may also be seen in that five out of the six participants in the first stage of the 
thesis-project went on to successfully complete the Accredited Preachers’ Course. Of these five, 


Jordan has recently been approved by Dublin and Munster Presbytery for training for PCI 


ordained ministry. 
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Progress in appreciating different cultures and (mis-) communication 

I also learned that there are a number of cultural challenges presented to training would- 
be expository Christ-centered preachers in the Republic of Ireland. Some participants were 
learning in a second, or even third language. For example, Wilfred, from Cameroon explained to 
me: 

My first language is supposed to be English, but we were forced to speak French at school— 

so my English has been poisoned. I think “in Wilfred.” From time to time it clashes. I have 

to interpret first the question in French, then you reason it out in “in Wilfred” I struggle 
sometimes. 

So not only does Wilfred have to reason things out “in Wilfred” but he then has to 
translate his thoughts into how Irish people speak English! This had an impact upon his 
understanding of the questions presented in the initial questionnaire, the lectures, discussion 
groups, preaching presentation and feedback to the sermons. By his own admission, what I had 
communicated to him was not necessarily understood or could potentially be misunderstood. 

As previously noted, Lewis observes how, 

Adult mentorees find satisfaction when they can connect their learning to their unique base 

of knowledge and experience. If a mentor introduces a theory, conceptual framework or 

any other clue to help the mentoree see things more clearly, it is vital to build a bridge of 
connection to what is already understood by the mentoree, thus recognising the value of 
their experience.” 

On reflecting on my approach before, and during the Preaching Workshops and in the 
follow-up, this is where I suggest my approach was inconsistent. I believe that my approach was 
correct in aiming to introduce a “conceptual theory” with the intention of encouraging 


participants to “see things more clearly.” However, I assumed, rather than sought to understand 


what was already understood by the participant. Those from an African and Indian background 


2. Rick Lewis, Mentoring Matters: Building Strong Christian Leaders, Avoiding Burnout, Reaching the 
finish line (Oxford, UK & Grand Rapids, Michigan: Monarch Books, 2009), 167. 
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did not have English as their first language, yet listened to lectures and sat through workshop 
discussions, but did not necessarily always understand what was being said. This became 
apparent during the follow-up interviews. I realise this is a fault on the part of the facilitator, not 


the participants. I had assumed an understanding of terminology that participants did not share. 


How Will This Thesis-Project Affect My Ministry? 

This thesis-project has impacted upon my ministry in several ways. Firstly, in light of the 
first stage of the project, and particularly in light of the different cultural milieu experienced in 
the Republic of Ireland, I asked that my denomination’s Council of Training run an Accredited 
Preachers’ Course in Dublin in the Republic of Ireland, for members of Dublin and Munster 
Presbytery, rather than in Belfast, Northern Ireland, where the course usually occurs. This ran 
from April-November 2018. I co-taught the course with the adjunct hermeneutics professor 
previously mentioned. I was able to take some of the content and lessons learned from 
facilitating the thesis-project preaching workshops and apply them to teaching in the APC, as 
well as build upon relationships I had previously established. For example, I learned through 
organising the project identified that my administrative skills are limited. As a result, in Dublin, I 
identified and used a gifted administrator to help alleviate the headache of making arrangements 
with participants and chasing unfinished pieces of work. She also acted as a spur to me to ensure 
that what was promised happened. 

I have offered the entire project’s materials to the PCI’s Training Co-ordinator to be used 
by the denomination. I wrote a report, including some of the conclusions from this chapter for 
the Council of Ministry Training for the PCI. This Council is responsible for the training of the 


denomination’s lay preachers and devised the Handling the Word and Accredited Preachers’ 
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courses. I presented the report to the Council in late January 2021. I had hoped that a slightly 
revised version of this project may act as a bridge between the Handling the Word and 
Accredited Preachers’ courses in the future. Instead, the Council has asked that I revise and 
where necessary rewrite the entire Handling the Word course. 

Further, I hope that this material might be used as a stand-alone course for use in local 
churches throughout the Presbyterian Church in Ireland in training and equipping potential lay 
preachers. Some of it is currently being field tested in a large congregation in Ballymena, 
Northern Ireland. Indeed, within my current ministry, I am currently mentoring one member of 
the congregation in Dun Laoghaire Presbyterian Church, and using some of the material from the 
workshops in helping him develop his preaching skills. He has preached to the congregation here 
once already and we have already planned that he preaches again in February 2021. 

From a more academic point of view, it has been suggested that I submit the material 
from this thesis-project on Paul’s relationship with Timothy and how Proverbs potentially 
informs that in 2 Timothy, as well as some of its implications for developing redemptive- 
historical training in expository Christ-centered preaching, as a paper at the Evangelical 


Theological Society’s Conference of 2021. 


Where will this take us? 

I recommend that PCI, in consultation with the Cornhill Training Course in Belfast, and 
possibly other preaching courses and schemes in Ireland, consider how training of potential 
expository Christ-centered preachers might occur in a mentoring context such as an apprentice- 
ship scheme in a local congregation. My intention is to make this recommendation through the 


PCI’s Council for Training and Ministry. 
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What else needs to be done? 

Firstly, I suggest that Presbyterian Ministers should be encouraged to train and mentor 
potential preachers in their local congregations, particularly in the Republic of Ireland. This has 
been part of my work for many years. Tied to this suggestion is the need therefore, for 
Presbyterian Ministers to be trained in how to train expository Christ-centered preachers, 
including the necessity to make prayerful, careful time with individuals in this task. Marshall and 
Payne suggest developing such a mindset is, “as much caught as it is taught.” * This takes time. 

More broadly, trainee preachers should be encouraged to discuss their reflections with 
their pastor, or with another biblically-theologically informed and trained mentor/ trainer, who 
will prayerfully and carefully help them as they consider what they are learning. This 
necessitates a trainer to commit time and energy to essentially “do life together” with trainees, as 
they discuss how to handle correctly God’s Word. To quote Pue, “Jesus didn’t do it in a 
weekend.’ 

Something that needs to be done immediately, in my opinion, is include Old Testament 
texts into the Handling the Word course, to demonstrate a redemptive-historical, Christo-centric 
hermeneutic. For example, building on ideas outlined in my conversation with Lucy, a simple 
demonstration could be made from the connections between Psalm 23, Ezekiel 34, John 10:1-30, 
Hebrews 13:20-21 and | Peter 5:1-4 under the “shepherd” motif.° I plan to include this in my 
revision of the course. 

3. Col Marshall & Tony Payne, The Trellis and The Vine: the Ministry Mind-Shift that changes everything 
(Kingsford NSW: Matthias Media, 2009), 76 


4. Carson Pue, Mentoring Leaders: Wisdom and Developing Character, Calling and Competence (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Baker Books, 2005), 13. 


5. See for example, Timothy Z. Witmer, The Shepherd Leader: Achieving Effective Shepherding in Your 
Church (Phillipsburg, New Jersey: P&R Publishing, 2010), who traces the shepherd theme through Scripture and 
applies it to the role of church elder. 
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Finally, I believe we need to understand and communicate the on-going spiritual nature 
of the task of expository Christ-centered preaching. David Jackman stresses the need for the 
preacher’s life to be changed as he encounters the “living and enduring Word.” (1 Peter 1:23). 
Jackman asserts, 

This is why prayer is so central to the process of preparation. We are entirely dependent on 

God’s Spirit to open our blind eyes, unstop our deaf ears, and soften our hardened hearts, 

so at every stage in preparation we seek the author’s help to rightly hear and handle his 

Word of truth. From the first reading of the text to the final words of the sermon, we are 

entirely dependent on the gracious work of the Spirit, in preacher and hearers alike, to bring 

understanding, to generate faith, and to empower obedience.® 

Likewise, depending on the gracious work of the Spirit, my aim and prayer throughout 
this thesis-project has been to encourage lay preachers in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland to 
progress in expository Christ-centered preaching. By God’s grace that has occurred in a way that 
far exceeds my expectations as I was able to teach people here in Ireland how to handle God’s 
word more correctly. am convinced that the Lord speaks to people by his Spirit, through his 
word for the praise of his glory. Now, more than ever, Ireland needs to hear the true and living 
word of God. We are broken. We need the gospel to fix us. May the Lord open ears and hearts to 


hear and believe his word. May he raise up Irish preachers who faithfully teach Christ, and in his 


kindness may he use my efforts for his glory. 


6. David Jackman, “The Hermeneutical Distinctives of Expository Preaching,” essay, Preach the Word: 
Essays on Expository Preaching in Honor of R. Kent Hughes eds. Leland Ryken & Todd Wilson (Wheaton, Illinois: 
Crossway, 2007), 13. 


APPENDIX A 


Photographs: Preaching Workshop initial groupwork on Psalm 95 
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APPENDIX B 


Preaching Workshop Lecture 2 Bible Overview: Final PowerPoint Slide! 


THE COMPLETE PICTURE 


GOD’S KINGDOM GOD RULES GOD SAVES THROUGH JESUS 


FOUNDATION FULFILMENT 


Adam and E 
ie NEW CREATION 


BESS E 


= = :) 
PROMISED LAND EXILE LIFEOF JESUS DEATHOFJESUS RAISINGOF JESUS PENTECOST RETURN OF JESUS 


LAST DAYS 


PROPHETS 





1. Matthew Brain, Greg Clarke, Matthew Malcolm, The Bible Overview: How to Understand the Bible as a 


Whole, CD-ROM (Matthias Media: Kingsford, 2007). 


APPENDIX C 


Preaching feedback sheet! 


Preacher’s name: 

Context of sermon: 

(e.g. in church, youth group, dinner, etc.) 
Bible passage: 

Title of sermon: 


Please rate the following Yes/ Maybe/ No 


Content 
Evidence of a clear big idea through the sermon 


My attention was held, and the sermon was not too long 
Short, easy to follow sentences 

Clear, easy to follow words 

Stories and illustrations about people 

Lively narrative in present tense 

The style felt natural and conversational 

There was repetition for clarity and emphasis 
Sometimes even obvious things were illustrated 


When we looked directly at a Bible verse, my interest had already been raised 


Delivery 

Variation in pitch 

Variation in volume 

Variation in pace 

There was energy and interest in the way the sermon was delivered 
Can you summarise the main idea of the sermon? 


Duration 
How long was the sermon? 


Did it feel too long? (Please be honest!) 


Application 

Did this message move you to change anything in your thinking or life? 
Was Jesus Christ central to the ideas and application of this sermon? 

Were the application points shaped by a clear understanding of the gospel? 


General comments 
How could this sermon have been improved? 


Are there any other thoughts you'd like to share? 
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1. Adapted from Gary Millar and Philip Campbell, Saving Eutychus: How to preach God's word and keep 


people awake, (Matthias Media, 2013), 166-167. 
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APPENDIX D 


Pre and Post Preaching Workshop questionnaire (First stage) 


NAME: 

MY ASSIGNED TEXT: 

Please circle one number that best corresponds to your answer to the following statements: 
“T feel confident in preaching a sermon from the Old Testament” 

1 — Completely false 

2 — Mostly false 

3 — Neither true nor false 

4 — Mostly true 


5 — Definitely true 


“T understand what the term ‘Fallen Condition Focus’ means” 
1 — Completely false 

2 — Mostly false 

3 — Neither true nor false 

4 — Mostly true 


5 — Definitely true 


Please state what the term “Fallen Condition Focus” means: 








Please state what you feel is the Fallen Condition Focus of your assigned text: 








Please circle a number that best corresponds to your answer to the following statements: 


“T understand how my assigned text pointed me to Christ” 
1 — Completely false 

2 — Mostly false 

3 — Neither true nor false 

4 — Mostly true 


5 — Definitely true 


“T found it easy to connect my assigned text to Christ” 
1 — Completely false 

2 — Mostly false 

3 — Neither true nor false 

4 — Mostly true 


5 — Definitely true 


Please state how you think your assigned text relates to Christ 
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APPENDIX E 


Accredited Preachers’ Survey Sample Answers #1-10! 


#1 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

More than 5 times 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

An Old Testament passage 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

73 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 

An effect of the fall on your life. It may be a sin but not necessarily. eg, Grief. 

Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Interested 


#2 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

More than 5 times 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

A specific topic or subject 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

90 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 

We as sinners from birth are in a fallen condition and therefore in dire need of salvation by faith in Jesus Christ 
Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Very interested 


1. A complete list of answers (#1-88) is available on request from the author. 
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#3 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

3-5 times 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

A specific topic or subject 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

73 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 

The FCF is the part of the scripture passage which connects with our separation from God, and our need for Him. 
From this point of our need we can preach the gospel in relation to the FCF. 

Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Very interested 


#4 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

More than 5 times 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

A specific topic or subject 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

90 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 

This means the human condition that humanity is born into sin through the Fall of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 


Eden and how Christ through his death and resurrection offers redemption and eternal life to those who respond to 
the truths of His Word 

Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Interested 
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#5 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

More than 5 times 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

A New Testament passage 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

74 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 

Finding mans fallen condition in scripture passages and focus on that when preaching from the Bible. 

Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Very interested 


#6 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

3-5 times 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

An Old Testament passage 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

85 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 

FCF - A human condition that links the people of the passage to the people of today and the restoration we can 
receive through God's grace. 

Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Extremely interested 
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#7 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

3-5 times 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

An Old Testament passage 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

78 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 


Focus on fallen condition of mankind in sin and the redemption and restoration Jesus can provide for this through 
his death. 

Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Interested 


#8 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

Not at all 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

A specific topic or subject 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

40 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 

The FCf determines the real subject of the message/sermon because it is the real purpose behind the Holy Spirit's 
inspiration of a particular passage/text. 

Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Not interested 
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#9 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

3-5 times 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

A specific topic or subject 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

7 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 

it is when we through the passage preached show God's solution to the human condition to sin e.g. John 2: 1,2 and 
not always sin, but problems like anxiety e.g. Philippians 4: 6,7 

Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Extremely interested 


#10 

Ql 

How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year? 

Not at all 

Q2 

What do you usually preach about? 

A specific topic or subject 

Q3 

Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do you feel 
preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament? 

81 

Q4 

The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both mention the 'Fallen Condition 
Focus' (FCF). in the box below please give your understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition 
Focus means: 

That we are all born in sin...separated from a relationship with God 

Q5 

How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching from the Old 
Testament? 

Interested 
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APPENDIX F 


Accredited Preachers Survey: Results, Breakdown & Observations 





Ql s Customize Saveasv 


How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past 
year? 


Answered: 88  Skipped:0 


Not at all 
1-2 times 


3-5 times 


More than 5 
times 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES » RESPONSES x 
vy Notatall 4.55% 4 
vy 1-2times 18.18% 16 
vy 3-5times 26.14% 23 
~ More than 5 times 51.14% 45 
TOTAL 88 











1. Survey generated using Survey Monkey, www.surveymonkey.com. Full survey may be found online at 
https://www.surveymonkey.com/summary/yfFab VUTCCF3 VEfXxxjIhHCiuSzYMd_2FbvwHqH6yYL9_ 2BNcuPJil 
iHleOGERcSneuj?ut_ source=my surveys list (accessed January 27, 2021). 
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Q2 s Customize Saveas¥ 


What do you usually preach about? 


Answered: 87 Skipped: 1 


A specific 
topic or... 





An Old 
Testament... 
ANew 
Testament... 
0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
ANSWER CHOICES » RESPONSES ¥ 
~  Aspecific topic or subject 39.08% 34 
» An Old Testament passage 24.14% 21 
~ A New Testament passage 36.78% 32 


TOTAL 87 














Q3 


Customize 


Save as¥ 


Using any number from 0 to 10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how 
confident do you feel preaching an expository Christ-centred sermon from 


the Old Testament? 
Answered: 88 Skipped: 0 


100 


60 68 
40 
20 
0 

ANSWER CHOICES »~ AVERAGE NUMBER » TOTAL NUMBER » RESPONSES 
Responses 68 6,003 

Total Respondents: 88 

BASIC STATISTICS 

* MINIMUM * MAXIMUM ~ MEDIAN yy MEAN ¥* STANDARD DEVIATION 
4.00 100.00 76.00 68.22 


88 


27.42 
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Q4 peg 


The Handling the Word course and the Accredited Preacher's course both 
mention the 'Fallen Condition Focus’ (FCF). in the box below please give your 
understanding of what that the term 'Fallen Condition Focus means: 


Answered: 83 Skipped: 5 


RESPONSES (83) WORDCLOUD TAGS (0) Sentiments: OFF 


Qe 


Showing 83 res 


An understanding that we are children of grace. That because of our fallen state due to sin we are are people who are without 


merit and cannot work our way to salvation under our own power or strength Rather we are completely dependent on what Christ 
has done 


2/10/2020 8:28 PM View respondent's answers 


It is God's solution to the whole question of man's fallen nature. For example in God through Jesus Christ is the only way to be 
born again. 


Feedback 


2/10/2020 8:14 PM View respondent's answers 


Tracing how an aspect of our sinfulness in the passage and then helping the congregation see how we are prone to similar 
sinfulness 


2/10/2020 7:50 PM View respondent's answers 
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Q5 s Customize Saveasw 


How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centred 
preaching from the Old Testament? 


Answered: 88 Skipped: 0 


Not interested 


Slightly 
interested 


eee aa 
0 


Very interested 


Extremely 
interested 


% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES ~ RESPONSES v 
~ Not interested 4.55% 4 
~v Slightly interested 9.09% 8 
vy Interested 26.14% 23 
~ Very interested 34.09% 30 
~ Extremely interested 26.14% 23 


TOTAL 88 





@ Help! 
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Survey Breakdown & Observations 


In February 2020, I compiled and distributed an online survey among PCI’s 200 Accredited Preachers. The survey 
consisted of 5 questions, and 88 replies were received. 


1. Frequency of preaching in a Presbyterian congregation, Feb. 2019 — Feb 2020 
Participants were asked, “How often have you preached in a Presbyterian congregation in the past year?” 
- 4 out of the 88 (4.55%) did not preach at all 
- 16 out of the 88 (18/1%) had preached 1-2 times 
- 23 out of the 88 (26.1%) had preached 3-5 times 
- 45 out of the 88 (51.4%) had preached more than 5 times 


2. Usually preached area 

Participants were asked, “What do you usually preach about?” 
- 34 out of the 88 (39%) said “A specific topic or subject” 
- 21 out of the 88 (24.14%) said “An OT passage” 
- 32 out of the 88 (36.78%) said “A NT passage” 


3. Confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament 
Participants were asked: “Using any number from 0-10 (where 0 is the least and 10 is the most) how confident do 
you feel preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament: 


The overall average was 6.8 


4. Understanding of the FCF 
Participants were asked to give their definition of the Fallen Condition Focus 
- 15 out of the 88 (17%) gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the Fallen Condition Focus 
(FCF) 


5. Interest in a workshop 
Participants were asked: “How interested would you be in a free workshop on expository Christ-centered preaching 
from the OT?” 

- 4of the 88 (4.55%) said “Not at all” 

- 8of the 88 (9.08%) said “Slightly interested” 

- 23 of the 88 (26.14%) said “Interested” 

- 30 of the 88 (34.09%) said “very interested” 

- 23 of the 88 (26.14%) said “extremely interested” 


Breakdown of survey in terms of Frequency of preaching 


Of those who preached (45) more than 5 times Feb 2019-Feb 2020: 
- 8 out of the 45 (17.78%) preached usually from the OT 
- 16 out of the 45 (35.6%) preached usually on a Topic 
- 21 out of the 45 (46.6%) preached usually from the NT 
- 5 out of the 45 (13 %) gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
- | When asked on a scale of 1-10 how confident they felt preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon 
from the OT, lay preachers in this category averaged at 7.86 out of 10. 


Of those who preach 3-5 times (23) Feb 2019-Feb 2020: 
- 7 out of the 23 (30.4%) preached mostly from the OT 
- 8 out of the 23 (34.8%) preached mostly on a specific topic or subject 
- 8 out of the 23 (34.8%) preached mostly from the NT 
- 7 out of the 23 (30.4%) gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
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- | When asked on a scale of 1-10 how confident they felt preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon 
from the OT, lay preachers in this category averaged at 7.1 out of 10. 


Of those who preach 1-2 times (16) Feb 2019-Feb 2020: 
- 5 out of the 16 (31.25%) preached mostly from the OT 
- 5 out of the 16 (31.25%) preached mostly on a Topic 
- 6 out of the 16 (37.5%) preached mostly from the NT 
- 2 out of the 16 (12.5%) gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
- | When asked on a scale of 1-10 how confident they felt preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon 
from the OT, lay preachers in this category averaged at 7.81. 


Of those who did not preach (4) Feb 2019-Feb 2020: 
- It was difficult to ascertain much from this category, but one answer from the four showed good 
understanding of the FCF. 


Breakdown of survey in terms of area usually preached 


Of the 21 out of the 88 who responded to this survey who usually preached from the OT: 
- 8 preached more than five times 
o Of these 8, average confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from an OT 
passage was 8.23%. 
o Of these 8, 2 gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
- 7 preached 3-5 times 
o Of these 7, average confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from an OT 
passage was 7.72. 
o Of these 7, | gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
- 5 preached 1-2 time 
o Of those 5, average confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from an OT 
passage was 8.82. 
o Of these 5, 0 (zero) gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
- 1 preached 0 times 
o This individual rated 6.7 in terms of confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon 
from an OT passage. 
o This individual gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 


Of the 34 out of the 88 who responded to this survey who usually preached on a specific topic or subject 
16 preached more than five times 
o Of these 16, average confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from an OT 
passage was 7.79. 
o Of those 16, 0 (zero) gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
- 8 preached 3-5 times 
o Of these 8, average confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from an OT 
passage was 7.62, 
o Of these 8, | gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF 
- 5 preached 1-2 times 
o Of these 5, average confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from an OT 
passage was 7.26. 
o Of these 5, 0 (zero) gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
- 2 preached 0 times 
o Of these 2, average confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from an OT 
passage was 6.05 
o Of these 2, 0 (zero) gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 


Of the 32 out of the 88 who responded to this survey who usually preached from the NT 
- 21 preached more than five times 
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o Of these 21, average confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from an OT 
passage was 7.72. 
o Of these 21, 3 gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
8 preached 3-5 times 
o Of these 8, average confidence in preaching an expository Chrst-centered sermon from an OT 
passage was 6.89. 
o Of these 8, 3 gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
6 preached 1-2 times 
o Of these 6, average confidence in preaching an expository Christ-cetnered sermon from an OT 
passage was 6.1. 
o Of these 6, | gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 
1 preached 0 (zero) times 
o This individual did not answer the question on confidence in preaching an expository Christ- 
centered sermon from an OT passage. 
o This individual did not give an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 


Breakdown of survey in terms of confidence in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the OT 
(where 0 was the least and 10 the most): 


among those who usually preached from the OT, overall average 8.12. 
among those who usually preached on a specific subject or topic, overall average 6.56. 
among those who usually preached from the NT, overall average 7.93. 


Breakdown of survey in terms of understanding of the FCF 


6 out of 21 of those surveyed who usually preach from the OT, gave an answer approximating Chapell’s 
definition of the FCF. 

1 out of 34 of those surveyed who usually preach on a specific topic or subject gave an answer 
approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 

8 out of 32 of those surveyed who usually preach from the NT gave an answer approximating Chapell’s 
definition of the FCF. 


Confidence rating in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from the OT set alongside apparent 
understanding of the FCF: 


8 rated their confidence as 10; of these | gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the FCF. 

12 rated their confidence between 9 and 9.9; of these 1 gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition 
of the FCF. 

23 rated their confidence between 8 and 8.9; of these 4 gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition 
of the FCF. 

25 rated their confidence between 7-7.9; of these 5 gave and answer approximating Chapell’s definition of 
the FCF. 

16 rated their confidence as 6.9 or less; of these 4 gave an answer approximating Chapell’s definition of the 
FCF. 


Observations: 


1) 


More than 50% of Accredited Preachers who responded to this survey are preaching more than 5 times 
a year in PCI congregations. 

Over 75% Accredited Preachers who responded to this survey preach at least 3 times in a Presbyterian 
congregation in a year. Further analysis indicates that: 

o 15 of this number (22%) preached usually from an OT passage 

o 24 of this number (35%) preached mostly on a specific topic or subject 

o 29 of this number (43%) preached mostly from the NT. 

Less than 1/5 of those who preach more than 5 times a year in PCI congregations, usually preach from 
the Old Testament. 

Less than 25 % of Accredited Preachers who responded to this survey usually preach on an OT 
passage. 

17 % of Accredited Preachers who responded to this survey expressed an understanding of the FCF. 

1 from 34 surveyed who usually preach on a Topic could give an approximate definition of the FCF. 


vii) 
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While having a working definition of the FCF is not essential, I would argue that it is an important tool 
in the expository Christ-centered preacher’s kitbag. The apparent lack of understanding of it set 
alongside the average confidence expressed in preaching an expository Christ-centered sermon from an 
OT passage (6.8), suggests a misplaced confidence, or possibly, an overconfidence in preaching an 
expository Christ-centered sermon from the Old Testament among Accredited Preachers. 
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APPENDIX G 


Pre-Online Preaching Workshop questionnaire (Second stage) 


Thank you for taking the time to be a part of this workshop. You will be prompted when to fill in this questionnaire 
at the start of the first recorded video. 


1. On ascale of 1-10 where 1| is the lowest, and 10 the highest, rate how confident you feel in preaching a sermon 
from the Old Testament? 


Please explain why you gave yourself this rating: 


2. During the Handling the Word, and Accredited Preachers Courses, reference was made to Bryan Chapell’s 
“Fallen Condition Focus.” What is your understanding of the term “The Fallen Condition Focus”? 


3. What are you praying the Lord would teach you through this online preaching workshop? 


Take a moment to pray for yourself and the others who will watch these videos. 


Please return your completed questionnaire now to Chris Kennedy minister@dl-pc.org Thank you! 
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APPENDIX H 


Post-Online Preaching Workshop questionnaire (Second stage) 


Thank you again for taking the time to be a part of this workshop. You will be prompted when to fill in this 
questionnaire at the end of the third recorded video. 


1. On ascale of 1-10 where 1 is the lowest, and 10 the highest, rate how confident you now feel in preaching a 
sermon from the Old Testament? 


Please explain why you gave yourself this rating: 


2. During the Handling the Word, and Accredited Preachers Courses, reference was made to Bryan Chapell’s ‘Fallen 
Condition Focus.’ What is your understanding of the term “the Fallen Condition Focus’? How has this changed? 


3. At the start of this course, you were asked, ‘What are you praying the Lord would teach you through this online 
preaching workshop?’ How has the Lord answered those prayers? 


What else have you learned/ are you thankful for as a result of this course? 


Take a moment to pray for yourself and the others who will watch these videos. 


Please return your completed questionnaire now to Chris Kennedy minister@dl-pc.org Thank you! 
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APPENDIX I 


Preaching Workshops Lecture 1 Script: Re-introducing Expository Christ-centered 
preaching ! 


Hello and welcome to the first of three Preaching Workshops. Thank you for making the time to be here, and for 
being willing to be part of this event. As we start, let me pray for us... 


“Heavenly Father, thank you for this time together. Thank you that we are here, because of you, and your goodness 
to us, given in your Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. Thank you for your Word, the Bible. Thank you for the Word made 
flesh, the Lord Jesus Christ. Thank you for your Holy Spirit with us now. Please help us to see and understand how 
we might become better Handlers of your Word, so that our relationship with you might deepen and grow, and so 
that others might grow in their relationship with you or come to a saving living faith in you. Bless our time together 
we pray, for Jesus’ sake. AMEN” 


Let me talk you through this evening. First of all, you should have received and completed this questionnaire from 
me. Also, if you haven’t submitted a recording of your sermon to me on the specific Psalm you were asked to think 
about, please can you do so as soon as possible. If that’s a problem, come and speak to me during our break. 


The plan this evening, is for me to speak in the first half of the workshop, and then in the second half for you to 
think about using some of the tools you are introduced to here. Please ask lots of questions as we are going through. 
Don’t be afraid to interrupt and discuss what’s being said with me and with each other. 


OK - let’s get started. You should have the Power-Point slides handout in front of you. 


I’m assuming that everyone here has completed the Handling the Word Course, so we don’t need to go through the 
material that was talked about there. Other than to say that what I’m talking about this evening builds on it, and 
makes the same kind of assumptions — that the Bible is true, and that we can trust it. That when we read it, God 
speaks to us. 


Also, that we are committed to what is called ‘Expository Preaching.’ The tools that we are talking about this 
evening, help serve that end — but what do we mean by it? Haddon Robinson defines it this way: 


“The communication of a biblical concept, derived from and transmitted through a historical, grammatical, and 
literary study of a passage in its context, which the Holy Spirit first applies to the personality and experience of the 
preacher, then through the preacher applies to the hearers.”” 


John Stott would appear to agree when he says: 


Whether it is long or short, our responsibility as expositors is to open [a biblical passage] up in such a way 
that it speaks its message clearly, plainly, accurately, relevantly, without addition, subtraction or 
falsification. In expository preaching the biblical text is neither a conventional introduction to a sermon on 
a largely different theme, nor a convenient peg on which to hang a ragbag of miscellaneous thoughts, but a 
master which dictates and controls what is said. 3 


1. I have adapted and developed some of this workshop’s content at the Irish Preachers’ Conference, an 
annual event to encourage expository preaching in The Republic of Ireland. For six years I ran an introduction to 
Expository Preaching Workshop for newcomers to the conference, such as Ministry Apprentices. 


2. Haddon Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages 2"4 
Edition (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker, 2001), 21. 


3. John Stott, J Believe in Preaching (Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 1982), 126. 
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Byran Chapell builds on these expository approaches and talks about ‘Christ-centered preaching’, which identifies 
and applies the redemptive purpose of a Biblical text: 


A passage retains its Christocentric focus, and a sermon becomes Christ-centered, not because the preacher 
finds a slick way of wedging a reference to Jesus’ person or work into the message but because the sermon 
identifies a function this particular text legitimately serves in the great drama of the Son’s crusade against 
the serpent.’ 


Putting all of the above together, here is my working definition of expository Christ-centered preaching: 


“Expository Christ-centered preaching is the examination, explanation and application of a specific Biblical text 
within its context (both immediate and redemptive) so that by God’s grace, Christ’s Spirit-filled followers hear and 
believe God’s word and serve the Lord every day.” 


So what we are talking about is talking about what the Bible says and preaching that into our context. We’re looking 
at the text of scripture, and seeing what it says, what it means, then considering how it applies. Shorthand, that leads 
to four questions: What does the text say? What did the text mean for them? What does it mean for us? So what? 


There’s much more to it than that, but that’s the quick pencil sketch. So we are committed to expository preaching. 
We’re actually committed to Christ-centered expository preaching, but that will hopefully become more apparent as 
we work through the coming weeks. 


Our Aim today is to get to the aim. That’s what I want you to come away with this evening. The need to have a clear 
aim to your sermon. But what do we mean by Aim? 


Haddon Robinson calls this ‘The Big idea’ of your sermon. Bryan Chapell talks about the 3am test. In other words, 
if I was to wake you at 3 o’clock in the morning, and demand, “What’s your sermon about on Sunday morming?” In 
your confused and sleepy state, you could give it to me, in one pithy sentence. 


John Stott, talks about it as “The Main Point” and historically Charles Simeon, who was one of the grandfather’s of 
expository preaching in the UK in the 19" Century, talks about ‘The proposition” — which we talked about in the 
Handling the Word Course. 


So this is what Simeon says: 


“Reduce your text to a simple proposition, and lay that down as the warp; and then make use of the text itself as the 
woof, illustrating the main idea by the various terms in which it is contained. Screw the word into the minds of your 
hearers. A screw is the strongest of all mechanical powers ... when it is turned a few times, scarcely any power can 
pull it out.” 


What works about the language and the imagery that Simeon uses here? That’s right — it’s a very strong picture isn’t 
it. You want these things to be fastened in the minds of your listeners in such a way that they stick. 


What’s the danger of talking about a proposition? It potentially keeps things at arm’s length. It keeps things in the 
3 person, without necessarily talking about the ‘so what?’ element — how might this apply to me. Now Simeon’s 
sermons were really well applied, but there is a potential difficulty of not applying what is preached if we don’t ask 
that ‘so what?’ question. 


As you will see, others talk about developing a main theme sentence. They are all getting at the same idea. Here’s 
another quote about having a theme sentence by Henry Jowett. It’s a bit flowery, but you get the idea: 


4. Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching: Redeeming the Expository Sermon (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Baker Books, 1994), 293. 
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“T have a conviction that no sermon is ready for preaching ... until we can express its theme in a short, pregnant 
sentence as clear as crystal. I find the getting of that sentence is the hardest, the most exacting and the most fruitful 
labour in my study ... I do not think any sermon ought to be preached, or even written, until that sentence has 
emerged, clear and lucid as a cloudless moon.”’ 


What’s so good about this is that working hard on getting clarity in the preacher’s mind is so useful. If you are clear 
on what you are aiming at, it will help you, and it will help your listener. As Jeff Arthurs would say to us in Boston, 
“A mist in the pulpit becomes a fog in the congregation.” In other words, if you are not clear as a preacher, you can’t 
expect your listeners to be clear in their understanding. 


So rather than talking about a theme, or big idea, I prefer to talk about a sermon having an ‘aim’. What do I mean by 
that? Here’s my working definition: 


“What I am praying God will do in my life and the lives of my listeners as a result of this sermon for Jesus’ sake”> 


What does this do? It focuses on the truth that what we are involved in preaching is God’s work. We are utterly 
dependent on God for all that we do. We need to be praying as we prepare, as we think about these things, as we 
write our sermon, as we preach it, as we think about how it was received — we need to be praying that God would 
have His way among His people. 


And it starts with me as the preacher. If I, as a preacher, am not sitting under the authority of the Bible. If I am not 
being transformed by God’s Holy Spirit as I teach His inspired Word, then I am wasting my time, and on a hiding to 
nothing. I’m a hypocrite, and people will eventually see that hypocrisy if I’m working in a church over a longer 
time, and there’s a gap between what I’m preaching and how I’m living. 


OK. So that’s the aim. Jeff Arthurs talks about a sermon A sermon should be like a bullet and not buckshot. Ideally 
each sermon is the explanation, interpretation, or application of a SINGLE DOMINANT JDEA supported by other 
ideas, all drawn from one passage or several passages of Scripture. 


The big point here is clarity and singularity of purpose in a sermon. It will have these features — explanation (What 
does it say?) interpretation (What does it mean for them/ for us?) and Application (So what?) but it is about one 
single dominant idea, one thing,° supported by other ideas- and the basis for it, is a passage of scripture. Sometimes, 
say if we are preaching a doctrinal sermon, it will include more than one passage of Scripture. Likewise, if we are 
preaching from an OT text, and we want to show how this text points us to Christ, then we will go into the NT too. 
More on that to come. 


But how do we get to this Aim sentence? That is what we are going to talk about for the rest of our time together. 


This approach is adapted from the Preaching Classes I was taught at Seminary by a guy called Rich Craven. It also 
has a bit of the Cornhill Training Course and some Bryan Chapell thrown in as well. 


I suggest that as we work our way through it, you have the Psalm you were asked to preach in your mind. Don’t 
worry — this is not a test, or exam. We’re all learning together here, so if we’ve made mistakes, this is a good place 


5. This is adapted from what David Jackman means in having an aim sentence, namely, “what you are 
praying the Holy Spirit will be pleased to do in the lives of the hearers as a result of the sermon.” “From Text to 
Sermon,” in The Practical Preacher: Practical Wisdom for the Pastor-Teacher, ed. William Philip (Fearn, Ross- 
shire: Christian Focus, 2001), 66. 


6. Here I disagree with how Keller reaches his conclusion in critiquing “the big idea’ of a sermon, when he 
states, ““We must be careful of a kind of “expository legalism” — in which it is assumed that there can be only one 
exegetically accurate sermon and sermon theme on any one passage,” Timothy Keller, Preaching: Communicating 
Faith in an Age of Scepticism (Reproduced London: Hodder & Stoughton, 2015), 250. I agree with this assertion, 
however in his reasoning, I think he confuses the term “point” with “goal” not least when he discusses later the need 
for a “main theme” for a sermon, “that presents the central ideas of the text while also addressing your listeners in 
particular.” Preaching, 218. 
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for it to happen. So we give ourselves permission to fail big-time here! In the words of High School Musical, 
“We’re all in this together” so we help each other out and learn and encourage. 


There are several features in looking at any text. 


First of all, establish what I call the Plain Plot of the text. (Sometimes this has been called the Proposition of the text, 
but that can be confusing, so I go for the “Plain Plot’). In other words I am asking “What does this text say?” not, 
what do I think it says, or What would I like it to say, or what do I think it ought to say, but what does it actually 
say. So I’m going to ask lots of questions that make me look at it. What’s going on here? What happens here? 
What’s being talked about? Who says or does what? Where does it happen? Where? When? How? Lots of really 
very basic questions about what is in front of us. That means we need to read it, and read it and read it again. Some 
people suggest writing it out. Gary Millar and Phil Campbell in this book “Saving Eutychus” suggest doing that as a 
way to get the passage into your mind. It deliberately slows you down. 


And they suggest too, diagramming it. Look for repeated words. Underline things. Look for patterns, things you 
might not notice on the first or second or third reading. I’ve started doing this, and I’ve found it really helpful — 
especially if I do it early in my preparation. As it helps me to mull on the text as I’m going about whatever else I do 
ina day. Spurgeon talked about soaking yourself in the text. 


Whatever you do —- DON’T go to commentaries too quickly. If there are words or things you don’t understand, like a 
place name or a specific activity that makes you go “Huh?” — write down your questions in the margin, and look 
them up in due course, but just to answer those technical questions. 


What are the dangers in going to a commentary before you’ve looked at a text for yourself? That’s right — you are 
getting the commentator’s interpretation of the passage. It might be a good one. You might well agree with it. But if 
you go there too soon, before you’ve had a think about the passage for yourself, then you are in danger of simply 
regurgitating the commentator’s words. 


So that’s the first big question — Establish the Plain Plot of the text — talk about what the text says. 


Secondly — talk about the Purpose of the text - we’re moving now to the ‘What does it mean?’ stage. Again — who is 
being spoken to and why? Why does God say these words to these people in this way? And why is this particular 
text Here? What we are getting at is the reason this text was spoken. Its purpose.’ 


Peter Adam talks about this, and we need to recognise this if we are going to understand how God has spoken then, 
and how He speaks now. We can put it diagrammatically like this: 


7. David Jackman asserts: “That is what produces clarity in exposition and gives the sermon an edge to 
penetrate beyond confused half-understanding and generalised notions.” Taken from his essay, “The Hermeneutical 
Distinctives of Expository Preaching,” in Preach The Word: Essays on Expository Preaching: In Honor of R. Kent 
Hughes, eds. Leland Ryken & Todd Wilson (Wheaton, Illinois: Crossway, 2007), 14. 
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God 
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To them 
(original 


hearers) 





For us 
(living 


today) 











Figure 4. “To them for us”® 


What is the danger of us jumping directly from the God Speaks bubble to the “For us” box, without taking into 
account the “To them” box? 


Right — we take the text out of its context. And a text without a context, can become a pretext. So we want as 
preachers to appreciate, as best we can the context into which the text was written, and that’s going to shape what it 
is We Say. 


So if I write this up — 1812? — What could this mean? 
Now if I modify it this way? 18:12 what could it mean? 
What if put this above it - 18:04 and this below it — 18:20, what could it mean? 


What if I put this at the top — “Arr.” and this beside it “Dep.”, and include some more numbers, what does it mean? 
The point of the illustration is that the specific text may not be understood properly without the surrounding context. 


I need to allow the text and the context shape my understanding. 
That’s all part of understanding a text’s meaning and purpose. You'll find that this is really powerful tool when it 
comes to thinking about application, but we need to appreciate the ‘To them’ ‘for us’ dynamic. 


Sometimes a writer actually tells us why they’ ve written what they have written. So, turn with me to John 20:30-31. 
READ it. So, if we are going to preach on John’s gospel, we need to have this in our minds, and we need to see the 
book through this lens e.g. How does this moment, help me to understand what believing in Jesus looks like? How 
does this passage help me understand what ‘life’ means? 


8. Adapted from Peter Adam’s essay, “The Preacher and The Sufficient Word” in When God’s Voice is 
heard: Essays on preaching presented to Dick Lucas, eds. Christopher Green and David Jackman, (Inter-Varsity 
Press: Leicester, 1995), 33 and also Peter Adam, Speaking God’s Words: A Practical Theology of Preaching. 
Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 1996), 100. 


9. This illustration has been used extensively in St Helen’s Bishopsgate, London. 
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Other times the writer isn’t as explicit. That’s why we need to read appreciate the text in the broad sweep of the 
book. Where does this passage ‘fit’? If the book is a tune, what part of the melody are we listening to here? 


Third question I’m going to ask of a text is to do with its Presence — in other words, what sort of writing is it? What 
we are talking about here are the genre in the Bible. What are the different kinds of writing or genre in the Bible? 


A good book at identifying different Genres is this one — by Jeff Arthurs [Hold up Preaching with Variety]'°— and 
it’s really good and encouraging you to look at how a different style of writing has an impact on how you might 
preach on a specific passage. 


So when you are reading Psalms — what sort of literature is it? That’s right it’s Poetry — but even within that kind of 
framework, there are different kinds of Psalm — so look at Psalm | its about living rightly, or Psalm 107 — look at the 
end of this — full of pictures of rescue, and says ‘Whoever is wise, think about these things’ so there is an element of 
wise living, or wisdom in these Psalms, 


Or Psalm 13 — is a lament, or Psalm 88 — finishes with the line ‘the darkness is my closest friend’ — it’s a sad song. 
And the Bible gives us permission to sing them. 


Or Psalm 95 — how does it start? It’s a song of praise — but then it takes a very sharp turn — how? There’s big 
warning here — we’ll talk more about that later on. 


So the presence of the text is what we want to establish — is it poetry, or prophetic, or narrative, or wisdom, or a 
letter, or apocalyptic, or a combination of all them? 


Then the fourth big question to ask — what is the power of the text? How does this text grab you — what’s the tone? 
How does this text make you feel on a visceral level? Why? Need to be aware that our reaction to a text may not be 
what’s intended but is a product of our specific day and age. That’s going to help you when it comes to 
understanding and appreciating the context into which you are speaking. There may be words or circumstances in a 
text that act as emotional triggers or expose feelings in your specific context that may, or may not be, addressed in 
the passage. For example, I remember hearing about a pastor preaching on Psalm 127, which talks about children 
(and in particular sons) being a blessing from the Lord. What did that say to the couple in his congregation who had 
been married for 15 years and had been trying for a baby all of that time? That pastor needed to anticipate, wisely, 
how to navigate that issue in our specific context. 


Once we’ve looked at all of these, we can move to the next big tool in our kit back — what Bryan Chapell calls the 
“Fallen Condition Focus.” And you need to ask what is the FCF in this specific text. You remember Chapell’s 
definition: “The Fallen Condition Focus (FCF) is the mutual human condition that contemporary believers share 
with those to, or about whom, the text was written that requires the grace of the passage for God’s people to glorify 
and enjoy him.”"! 


You were introduced to this on the HTW course and you will find it a very powerful tool in terms of developing 
application (the “So what?” question) for your sermon. But if you are like me, that definition, doesn’t readily trip off 
the tongue, so here’s the Chris Kennedy paraphrase — ““What’s broken here that the gospel fixes?” That’s a useful 
shorthand as far as it goes, but it does tend to miss out on the ‘mutual’ aspect of Chapell’s approach. What we are 
trying to do is find connections between a specific text, and the experience of people living in Ireland today. Where 
do they experience that “mutual human condition” that Chapell talks about, that comes about as a result of the Fall. 


It could be a sin, or a sinful situation, or a specific circumstance, that is not necessarily a sin in itself but is somehow 
broken that is addressed in the good news about Jesus. We’ll talk more about that in the weeks to come. 


10. Jeffrey D. Arthurs, Preaching With Variety: How to Re-create the Dynamics of Biblical Genres (Grand 
Rapids: Kregel, 2007). 


11. Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching: Redeeming the Expository Sermon (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Books, 1994), 42. 
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But let me say that the FCF is very helpful in helping to identify powerful purposes for your talk if you ask three 
questions: 


1. What does the text say? (not what do you think it says, or what you would like to say, or what it ought to 
say). 

2. What concern did the text address in its context? For example, how is the question of refusing to obey 
God’s word dealt with in Psalm 95? How and why is the warning against disobedience presented in Psalm 
95? 

3. What do my listeners share in common with those to whom, or about whom, the text was written. 


Once of you have put all of those together, you are in a position to move towards crafting an “Aim sentence” — you 
might want to throw in an incremental step of a theme sentence — “I think that this sermon is about...” but what we 
are trying to do in our preaching is move from a propositional approach (he/ she/ they — 3“ person) to a homiletical 
approach (I/ we/ you). This is really important, because we want to move from giving a lecture to a sermon where 
our hearers lives will be changed for Jesus’ sake. 

Effectively we are asking “How can I preach God’s word effectively into my context for Jesus’ sake?” 


Here are some comments about that Homiletical idea — What I’m calling my Aim — 


Robinson: “A statement of a biblical concept in such a way that it accurately reflects the Bible and meaningfully 
relates to the congregation.” — danger is that the ‘so what’ question is left out. 


Jowett: This idea should be as “clear as a cloudless moon.” — clarity is the deal. 


Spurgeon: “Give them a loaf of bread, not a wheat field.” Don’t give people too much. Give them enough — not 
everything. And we need to do the hard work of refining and preparation. 


Spurgeon: “One nail driven home is better than twenty tacks loosely fixed to be pulled out in an hour.” From this I 
take it — focus, and clarity are vital — and less is more. 


Final reminder — the Kennedy working definition of a Sermon’s Aim: 
What I am praying God will do in my life and the lives of my listeners as a result of this sermon for Jesus’ sake. 


Questions? 
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APPENDIX J 


Preaching Workshop Lecture 2: Christ-centered thinking 


Last week we talked about needing to make the Aim sentence the first thing to do when it comes to preparing a sermon. 
And we’re going to keep on with that this week — as we think about the broader context of a Bible passage, and the 
need to be aware of that when we come to a particular text. 


Remember we used that wee illustration last time of the numbers 1812. Without the broader context of the other 
numbers around it and the ‘dep’ and ‘arr’ signs we wouldn’t know that we were to understand it as twelve minutes 
past six in the evening. 


And we talked last time about the need to understand why a particular text says what it says, the way it says, WHERE 
it says it. 


This evening in this first part, we are going to think more broadly about the ‘WHERE’ question. 
But why is this so important? 


1. First of all from a pragmatic point of view, we can appreciate that context is an important thing, but there are now 
elements in our society that effectively say that we don’t necessarily need to understand the original context; because 
I do not share that original experience of the original readers, my story is just as legitimate as their story, so why do I 
need to engage with something that is essentially irrelevant or redundant? It’s sometimes broadly called “Reader 
Response’ thinking. 


Two things to say in response to that? First of all, do you remember what we talked about last week. 
We said that the Bible was written ‘to them’ ‘for us’. 


God 
speaks 


To them 
(original 


hearers) 





For us 
(living 


today) 





Fig. 4 “To them for us” diagram! 


1. Adapted from Peter Adam’s essay, “The Preacher and The Sufficient Word” in When God’s Voice is 
heard: Essays on preaching presented to Dick Lucas, eds. Christopher Green and David Jackman, (Inter-Varsity 
Press: Leicester, 1995), 33 and also Peter Adam, Speaking God's Words: A Practical Theology of Preaching. 
Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 1996), 100. 
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If we simply focus on the ‘to them’ part of it — what happens to our preaching? It becomes a history lesson. We are 
talking about times and dates that have nothing to do with us; and what conclusions does it leave our listeners making? 
The Bible is a thing of the past. Christianity is for old people. That God is irrelevant. 


If we by-pass the ‘for them’ bit — what ends up happening? We forget that we are part of something that is grounded 
in history. We fail to appreciate that the Bible is a story written over centuries. 


More than that, paradoxically perhaps, in failing to appreciate the ever-changing worlds and contexts that are 
addressed in the Bible, we fail to appreciate the unchanging character and words of God. Isaiah 40:8 — picked up again 
in 1 Peter 1:24-25— “The grass withers and the flowers fall, but the word of our God stands forever.’ 


That brings us to the second reason why this is so important. This is a theological reason, and therefore life-changing 
one for each of us. 


The story of the Bible is the unfolding story of God. The Old Testament scholar, Alec Motyer, used to say ‘God is 
the hero of the Bible.’ Bit by bit, The Trinitarian God — Father, Son and Holy Spirit - His character, His ways, and His 
engagement with human beings in His creation, is revealed to us. 


And we, as human beings, because we are part of His creation, are inevitably, part of that story. 

And Jesus understood that. He also understood himself as central to that. 

Please turn with me to Luke 24 

In the context, the risen Jesus is talking with two disciples on the Road to Emmaus. 

13 Now that same day two of them were going to a village called Emmaus, about seven miles[a] from Jerusalem. 14 
They were talking with each other about everything that had happened. 15 As they talked and discussed these things 
with each other, Jesus himself came up and walked along with them; 16 but they were kept from recognizing him. 


17 He asked them, “What are you discussing together as you walk along?” 


They stood still, their faces downcast. 18 One of them, named Cleopas, asked him, “Are you the only one visiting 
Jerusalem who does not know the things that have happened there in these days?” 


19 “What things?” he asked. 


“About Jesus of Nazareth,” they replied. “He was a prophet, powerful in word and deed before God and all the 
people. 20 The chief priests and our rulers handed him over to be sentenced to death, and they crucified him; 21 but 
we had hoped that he was the one who was going to redeem Israel. And what is more, it is the third day since all this 
took place. 22 In addition, some of our women amazed us. They went to the tomb early this morning 23 but didn’t find 
his body. They came and told us that they had seen a vision of angels, who said he was alive. 24 Then some of our 
companions went to the tomb and found it just as the women had said, but they did not see Jesus.” 


25 He said to them, “How foolish you are, and how slow to believe all that the prophets have spoken! 26 Did not the 
Messiah have to suffer these things and then enter his glory?” 27 And beginning with Moses and all the Prophets, he 
explained to them what was said in all the Scriptures concerning himself. 


Look at verse 27 — Bryan Chappel when he’s talking about this says, ‘Notice the ‘alls’? when Jesus says ‘Moses and 
all the Prophets’ — that’s a reference to the Jewish Scriptures — the words written by Moses and the Prophets. When 


he talks about ‘the Scriptures’ — he’s talking about the Jewish Scriptures of what we’d call today our Old Testament. 


And look further down the page. To verse 
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40 When he had said this, he showed them his hands and feet. 41 And while they still did not believe it because of joy 
and amazement, he asked them, “Do you have anything here to eat?” 42 They gave him a piece of broiled fish, 43 
and he took it and ate it in their presence. 


44 He said to them, “This is what I told you while I was still with you: Everything must be fulfilled that is written 
about me in the Law of Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms.” 


45 Then he opened their minds so they could understand the Scriptures.46 He told them, “This is what is written: The 
Messiah will suffer and rise from the dead on the third day, 47 and repentance for the forgiveness of sins will be 
preached in his name to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 48 You are witnesses of these things. 49 Iam going to 
send you what my Father has promised; but stay in the city until you have been clothed with power from on high.” 


That phrase in verse 44 — in the law of Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms — is the three big sections of the Jewish 
Scriptures. He presupposes that these texts point to him. We’re going to come back to that theme some more next 
week too when we talk about the Fallen Condition Focus. But for now, I want us to see a couple of things from Luke 
24. 


a) Jesus asserts that he is the fulfilment of the Jewish Scriptures. 

b) We need the intervention of Christ in our lives to appreciate that — verse 45 — and that’s something we need 
to appreciate as we preach. We need to pray that the Lord will open up the minds of our listeners, so that they 
can understand the Scriptures — and so that their relationship with the living God will deepen. 


To help us get our heads around what Jesus is talking about in this chapter and how the Scriptures relate to Him, we 
are going to do the story of the entire Bible in the next twenty minutes: 


Let me say a couple of things that I want to show why this is all so important. First of all, the story of the Bible is the 
story of God. It’s true. It’s very long. But God is its hero. Often as we read the Old Testament we need to appreciate 
that we are learning about God and His character. 


Second thing — and this is where this really connects with us — the story of the Bible all of it — the 39 books of the Old 
Testament, and the 27 books of the New Testament — all of it — has to be understood in relation to the person and work 
of Jesus Christ. 


This is how we are to read and understand the Bible — through the lens of the death, and rising from the dead of Jesus 
who is God’s Messiah. 


A minister I know has a friend, we’ll call him Steve. Steve became a Christian a few years ago — and he said to his 
minister friend, “Can you explain to me the Bible —-I mean - how does it fit together.” My friend gave a very quick 
answer — which was a paraphrased version of what you are about to see. 


This is based on the Bible Overview from Matthias Media.” 


Starts with Creation— Adam and Eve — living in God’s place — with Him involved in their lives. That’s the start of 
Genesis. 


But then it goes pear-shaped when Adam and Eve rebel against God — that’s commonly referred to as the Fall. And 
the classic example of the attitude shown in the Fall — is at the Tower of 
Babel — in Genesis 11 — when people think that they can get to heaven without any reference to God. 


2. The Bible Overview: How to Understand the Bible as a Whole CD-ROM (Matthias Media: Kingsford, 
2007). The final PowerPoint slide from this presentation is reproduced in Illustrations, 93. 
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Adam and Eve chose to reject God their ruler (or King). The effects of rejecting God were devastating. As a result, 
human beings no longer relate rightly to God, to each other, or to the creation in which we’ve been placed. 
The people tried to build a tower so huge that they could make a ‘name’ for themselves apart from God. 


But God doesn’t give up on people. The story of the Bible could be understood as his rescue of humanity — how does 
he do that — he establishes his Kingdom. And we see aspects to the foundations to it through the unfolding story of 
God. As we do that — we see that God really does rule — and He saves people. From their sin, and its consequences — 
including the just punishment we deserve for rejecting God. 


How does he do that? He starts by making a promise - a promise, a pledge, an oath — the term the Bible uses is 
covenant — but pledge is good — and this is what he God promises: 


The Lord had said to Abram, ‘Leave your country, your people and your father’s household and go to the land I will 
show you. I will make you into a great nation and I will bless you; I will make your name great, and you will be a 
blessing. I will bless those who bless you, and whoever curses you I will curse; and all peoples on earth will be blessed 
through you.’ Genesis 12:1-3 

So that’s the promise — and God says it again to Abraham’s kids — to Isaac and then to Jacob. Fast forward 400 years 
—he does have many descendants — loads of them — but they aren’t living in the land God promised. They are slaves 
in Egypt. But God keeps his promise — and they are delivered out of slavery. This is a defining moment in the story 
of the Bible. This is THE big rescue. And so they are rescued by God. 


They go into the desert for 40 years — eventually they reach the Promised Land. During that time, God gives to his 
people the Law — the 10 commandments and various other laws — to show how they are to live in the Promised Land. 


So, they reach the Promised Land. In time, they are ruled by Kings — the most famous of which is David. The kings 
are to be a kind of representative of God to the people. But before long — inside two or three generations of kings 


being established, there is a split in the nation. 


Between the North and the South. That rumbles on for about three hundred years until The Northern Tribes (Israel) — 
10 of them are taken into exile in 722 BC into Assyria. 


The Southern Tribes — Benjamin and Judah — are taken into Exile in 587 BC into Babylon. 


God spoke through prophets to call His people back to their special relationship with God. The prophets reminded the 
people that God had made a pledge with them. 


They explained that God’s people had treated their God badly, and warned the people of God’s anger and judgement. 
But the prophets also comforted the people, telling them that God would not forget his pledge to Abraham and his 
descendants. The prophets pointed forward to the ultimate fulfilment of this pledge. Can you give me any examples? 


So the people — start to dribble back from exile. The people of God are looking forward to a new leader — a Messiah. 
A leader who will uphold the Promises God made to Abraham. And who will always live according to God’s ways. 


Which brings us into the New Testament. 


So far, we’ve talked about the Old Testament — up to the time of Jesus. What Jesus calls the Scriptures. To put it in 
very simple terms - This is the foundation. 


Now, with the arrival of Christ, the fulfilment comes. This is how we see God ruling and saving. Jesus comes on to 
the scene. 


God kept his pledge by sending his son Jesus into the world. Jesus was a Jew, an Israelite who was a descendant of 
King David. He lived the life of special relationship with God that all Israel was supposed to live. He fulfilled the 
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words of the prophets. Unlike Israel (and unlike Adam and Eve), Jesus never disobeyed God. He told people that it 
was time for God’s people to be reconciled to him. 
Just look at the things that are said about Jesus, and that Jesus himself says. 


But Jesus’ life is also significant for his death. He willingly dies for us. It’s not a tragic accident. This is an intentional 
part of God’s amazing story. 


Of course, the claim of Christianity is that Jesus doesn’t stay dead. He rises from the dead three days later. What’s 
exciting from our point of view is how the writers of the New Testament now interpret everything through the lens of 
Jesus’ death and resurrection. 


For example, here is what Paul says about this in 1 Corinthians: 


It proves that this part of God’s plan all along. What is exciting from a Christian point of view, is that I can now know 
a life with God that is bigger than death. Nothing can separate me from the love of God that is in Christ Jesus. 


After Jesus rises from the dead — he returns to heaven. He rules. He sends the Holy Spirit — to testify to His death and 
resurrection. This is the story of the church from then until now. 
We’re told that at some point in the future, Jesus will return to judge every one of us. 


Which means that one day we will face Jesus Christ as the judge of our lives. Are you ready for that? 


Continuing on in the story of the Bible — we’re told that Jesus at that time of judgement will also establish a new 
heaven and a new earth. This is the ultimate Promised Land. In the mean time we live between what Jesus has done 
and what he is yet to do — we live in the ‘last days.’ 


So that’s the story of the Bible — when Steve asked my friend that question — “What’s the story of the Bible” my friend 
used a line from Tim Keller — it starts in a garden and it ends in a city. And in between is the death and rising from 
the dead of Jesus,,. 


Now Simon had never thought of the Bible like that before. I’d never thought of the Bible like this until I was in my 
20s and at a Bible College in London — especially these details about the exile; and it just rocked my world — because 
I began to realise that God is very very big — and I am very very small. 

And even the way God communicates himself to us through the Bible makes that point. My question is do you get it? 


Here are some very simple implications of what I am saying: 

- the whole Bible is about Jesus Christ 

- the story of the Bible makes sense in light of Jesus’ death, resurrection and return 

- the story of our lives make sense in light of Jesus’ death, resurrection and return 
So, in relation to the things that we are looking at with the Psalms, someone explains it this way. If I were to explain 
to you what an acorn is, I could say, “I found it on the ground. It has a pointed end. It has a cap on the other end. The 
cap is corrugated and rough. The pointed end is smooth. The cap is darker, and the smooth part is lighter in colour. 


Squirrels gather this in the autumn and they eat it in the winter.” 


That is what an acorn is. I just told you many true things about an acorn, but I neglected to tell you something that you 
need to know in order to really know what an acorn is about. 


What did I neglect to mention? I did not mention the oak tree. If you do not know how the acorn is connected to its 
mature form, I can say many true things about 
it, and you will still not understand what it is really about.. 
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So it is with books in the Old Testament — the Scriptures. They are like the acorn. They are part of the story of God’s 
had onl see a similar pattern between their experience and our experience — they are on the way to the Promised 
Land. WE are on the way to THE Promised Land. 
So as we read the Old Testament we ought always to see how it: 

- Teaches us about God 

- Points us to Jesus Christ 


- Teaches us about how we are to live as God’s people 


What’s more, and this is something that we need to bear in mind as preachers. If this is God’s story — and we are 
inextricably linked to it — we live in the last days. If that’s the case — how does your life’s story fit into God’s story? 


That’s what we are trying to encourage people to think about and live out of as we are preaching. We are getting our 
listeners to ask — how does the story of my life, and my present experiences, how does it all ‘fit’ into God’s story? 
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APPENDIX K 


Preaching Workshop Lecture 3: Developing expository Christ-centered preaching 


We talked last time about the big story of the Bible — that big Bible overview is sometimes referred to as ‘Redemptive 
History’ — and thinking about how things are revealed about God through the unfolding story of the Bible is sometimes 
called ‘Redemptive Theology,’ or ‘Biblical theology.’ 


And we saw last time is the overall impulse through all of this is what the risen Jesus says in Luke 24 — how all the 
prophets and all the Scriptures point to him. 


We’re going to come back to that in just a moment, but I’d like us to consider what we call the FCF — the Fallen 
Condition Focus — that we spoke about a couple of weeks back but I want us to think about a some more right now. 


Please turn with me to 2 Timothy 3:16-17 — what does Paul say to us here about the Scriptures? 

That they are God- breathed — the idea is that they are out-breathed or exhaled by God. And if you trace this through 
the story of the Bible — you see that God’s out-breathe is connected to the work of His Spirit — it’s His out-breathing 
that brings creation into being. 


So in saying that the Scriptures are the out-breathing, the exhalation of the God — what is Paul asserting about their 
power? That they have power to bring life! 


Here though Paul spells out specifically what the Scriptures can do. Why are they so important? 


Bryan Chapell makes the point that the word here that’s used for ‘thoroughly equipped’ is to do with the notion of 
completion or making complete that which is previously incomplete. 


And by implication, without the Scriptures that point us to the saving work of Christ — who is incomplete? We are. 
That is the upshot of the Fall — this, generally speaking is our Fallen Condition. 
Because of sin, because we are counted as being ‘in Adam’ we are broken — we are incomplete. 


But the good news of Christianity is that God does not leave us like that. He wants human beings to come into that 
real, saving relationship with Him, through faith in Jesus Christ. 


And when we trust in Him, we are immediately made right with God, we are spiritually speaking, enjoying a status of 
completion. That’s what this King brings. 


The story of the Bible is incomplete if we fail to recognise who Christ is and what He does. Similarly, the assumption 
Paul makes here is that our lives are incomplete if we fail to recognise who Christ is, and what He does for us. 


Cue the FCF. Do you remember the Fallen Condition Focus? 
What did we say it was? 


“The Fallen Condition Focus (FCF) is the mutual human condition that contemporary believers share with those to, 
or about whom, the text was written that requires the grace of the passage for God’s people to glorify and enjoy him.”! 


1. Bryan Chapell, Christ-Centered Preaching: Redeeming the Expository Sermon (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Books, 1994), 42. 
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Let’s take that apart some more. 
Remember the ‘to them for us’ diagram? We need to bear that in mind here. 


Human beings are just the same — now as they were then. And the God we believe in is still the same, if we are 
Christians. We need to recognise that we may know more about Him, than those who were the initial recipients, now 
that Jesus has come, but it’s still the same God, and the principle of faith still applies. 


The point Chapell is making is that we recognise this ‘to them for us’ dynamic as we read any text of Scripture. 


But there’s more to it still. Because as we do that, we recognise that we are Fallen human beings, We share that 
fallenness with those to, or about whom the text was written. 


And we all require the grace of God. 


But do you notice — Chapell says that implicit in a text there is the grace of God. What he’s talking about is the 
assumption that Scripture is given to point us to Christ. We are pointing people to the grace of God that is revealed in 
Jesus Christ. 


God’s desire is that we glorify and enjoy him. How are we to do that? By trusting in Christ. And the presupposed 
assertion here is that the entire Scriptures point to the grace of God that is given to us in the ultimate revelation of God 
— Jesus Christ. [That’s a lot to take in at once, but any questions so far?] 


So when we consider the Fallen Condition Focus we are thinking about the things that are broken in any text, that we 
share, that point us to the grace of God that is offered in Jesus Christ. 


OK - so basically, I’m asking of any text — what’s broken here that the gospel fixes? What is it that the text highlights 
that is here because of the Fall, that the text homes in on, that the gospel addresses. 


The aim in doing that is so that our relationship with God would deepen, and our lives would be changed as we trust 
in Christ, and as His Spirit works in us. We are aiming for, expectant of, change. Life change. Thought change; 
Behavioural change; Values change; a deepening understanding of God and of ourselves change. 


Now, if Chapell is right, and the FCF is that mutual human condition — that contemporary believers share with ‘them’ 
— how might this help us in our preaching? What benefits will this have? Let me mention three: 
a) It will make it more relevant. The people at the time the Bible was written were people just like us. God is 
speaking to real people in real time, and He does that still. 
b) It will help our listeners understand that we are part of a broader, deeper and greater story than we’d ever 
realised. 
c) It should lead to a deeper relationship with Christ — as the transforming power of the gospel is understood 
and realised in our listener’s lives. Our aim is always to point to Christ — and to preach Him. 


So if all this is true, that raises a big series of questions in the minds of us as Christian preachers of the Old Testament 
—how do we get from there to us today? Graham Goldsworthy says that the Bible itself gives us the shape of approach 
we are to take: 


“.. the way the Bible presents its message, a message that reaches its climax in the person and work of Jesus of 
Nazareth, provides us with the principles we need. Biblical theology is nothing more nor less than allowing the Bible 
to speak as a whole: as the one word of the one God about the one way of salvation.”” 


So what we are going to consider for the rest of the time is how the Bible points us to Jesus, and how that will shape 
our preaching. 


2. Graeme Goldsworthy, Preaching the Whole Bible as Christian Scripture, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Eerdmans, 2000), 7. 
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Sydney Greidanus in his book Preaching Christ from the Old Testaments talks about a Christocentric hermeneutic.* 
Hermeneutic is a fancy way of saying how you interpret something. We read the Bible with Christ-shaped lenses. 


In keeping with the assertions Christ makes here and elsewhere in the New Testament (e.g. John 5:46, or John 14:6, 
9) Greidanus affirms that “God’s redemptive activity and self-revelation reach a climax in the death and resurrection 
of Jesus.” To that end, an appropriate hermeneutic is to, “Interpret the Old Testament from the Reality of Christ.”° 
This is what he calls the Redemptive-Historical Christocentric Method). 


Greidanus outlines seven necessary features that he says any expositor wishing to preach Christ from the Old 
Testament must bear in mind. Although our preaching of the Old Testament, as well as the New, has to be set against 
the wide backdrop of God’s story of redemption, ultimately realised in the person and work of Christ, that does not 
mean one should be predictable or dull in our approach. Greidanus — warns against a “Christonomianism” where one 
contrives to find Christ in a text. Others have referred to this a theological version of ‘Where’s Waldo?’ 

In looking to preach Christ from an Old Testament text, Greidanus’ encourages preachers to look for the 
Redemptive historical meaning, to consider also Promise-Fulfillment , How are God’s covenant promises answered 
in the Christ event? e.g. Isaiah 61 taught by Jesus in Luke 4:21. 


Typology: “God acts in Redemptive History in regular patterns” 212. Such typology is characterized by 
correspondence and ‘escalation’ when set against the person and work of Christ. 


Analogy: “Where we move from what God was for Israel, to what God through Christ is for the New Testament 
Church” 221. E.g. Jesus “I am” statements, or Peter’s attribution of Deut 10:18, and Exodus 19:6 to the church in 1 
Peter 2:9, as a “royal priesthood”. 


The Way of Longtitudinal Themes’ Such as Redemption or Sacrifice. 

Contrast: Reflecting on the discontinuities between Christ and the Old Testament. 

New Testament References: Where New Testament writers quote directly, or allude to the Scriptures, with the 
assumption that Christ’s death and resurrection warrant such use. 

Not every passage will have all these features, and no sermon should seek to explore each of them exhaustively. How 
one makes the connections to Christ, is dependent on the passage, the preacher, and also the listeners. (This is 
something I have sought to do in my own preaching, to a limited extent.) 

And this paper by Trevin Wax°® is a summary of that, and there is a copy for each of you here. 

The thing is — we don’t want to preach a sermon that is Biblical Theology — what would be the problem with that? 
Instead we want to preach a sermon that is shaped by Biblical Theology. 

This is what Gary Millar and Phil Campbell talk about in their book. 


“And remember: this is not ‘How to do biblical theology’; this is ‘How to preach in a way that is shaped by biblical 
theology and doesn’t bore the pants off people’.”” Millar and Campbell — p.93 


3. Sidney Greidanus, Preaching Christ from the Old Testament: A Contemporary Hermeneutical Guide. 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999. 


4. Greidanus, Preaching Christ, 183. 
5. Greidanus, Preaching Christ, 182. 
6. Trevin Wax, Seven ways of Preaching Christ from the Old Testament.” (June 4, 2013): 


https://www.thegospelcoalition.org/blogs/trevin-wax/7-ways-of-preaching-christ-from-the-old-testament/ [accessed 
January 2021]. 





7. Gary Millar and Phil Campbell, Saving Eutychus: How to preach God’s word and keep people awake, 
(Kingsford, NSW: Matthias Media, 2013), 93. 
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1. Follow the plan:* 

Simply trace the unfolding story of God’s master plan to its conclusion. It’s a valid approach — but it can become 
boring and predictable and lose its power through overuse. Sermons that ‘follow the plan’ are most natural and 
effective when there is some sort of forward momentum in the text itself — e.g. Ruth 4. 


2. Move to the fulfilment: 
Move straight from an OT passage to Christ — rather than see how the plan unfolds — e.g. ‘Son of Man’ — Daniel 7:13 
or the Suffering Servant from Isaiah 53. 


3. Expose the problem: 

Many OT texts don’t explicitly mention Jesus, or God’s plan to send a rescuer. A powerful way to preach from these 
passages is to describe the problem the text highlights and then explain how Jesus is God’s solution to that problem. 
This is essentially the FCF. {CK — we need to be careful that our sermon becomes a samey — problem/ solution every 
week. Yet the variation comes in the fact that different passages talk about different problems — e.g. Judges 21 — 
wicked people; Exodus 32 — fickle people. 


4. Highlight the (divine) attribute: 

Lots of the OT is about how stupid people are. So ‘exposing the problem’ can become just as tired as ‘following the 
plan’ — so a legitimate way to vary our approach is to consider how God responds when we mess up. In other words, 
we talk less about us, and more about God. Considering the character of God in every passage is something that we 
need to do anyway. 


5. Focus on the action: Here we’re thinking not so much on an attribute of God — as to what God does. Though its not 
massively different from thinking about an aspect of God’s character, it is a distinct approach so for example in Exodus 
7-11 we can think about how God defeats the false gods of Egypt. 

It’s also legitimate to think about how God works in and through people for His purposes — so Boaz in Ruth 2-4 is full 
of kindness and integrity. He is acting like Jesus. 


6. Explain the category: 
Tell people about the big Bible theme that we’re looking at here — e.g. in Genesis 22 — where God provides another in 
Isaac’s place — it’s about Substitution. This is more thematic in its approach, but it is still grounded in the text. 


7. Point out the consequences: 

Concentrate on what happens as a result of obedience or disobedience in a particular story — a key reference point here 
is the ‘Blessings and Curses’ of Deuteronomy 27-30. 

E.g. ‘the exile’ — or Psalm 95 — where God’s people do not enter the Promised Land. 


8. Describe the ideal human character: 
This is hard not to make sound legalistic. E.g. Psalm | or Micah 6:8. One possible approach is to describe the character 
of the godly man or woman that God is working to produce — i.e. Christlikeness. 


9. Satisfy the longing: 
I think that this is another aspect to the FCF — it’s not sin — it’s the thing that is broken as a result of the Fall — e.g. the 
longing of pain and hurt that we can all identify with — e.g. Psalm 88. 


You can read them all in Millar and Campbell’s book and there is a copy for each of you as a ‘thank you’ for taking 
part in this workshop. 


Please note these are tools — they may never see the light of day in the sermon. They are there to help us in our 


approach to a Biblical text. 
You can use them in various ways all at once. For example — look at Zechariah 11... (if time!). 


8. Millar and Campbell, Saving Eutychus, 93-99. 
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